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ABSTRACT 

This doctunent was designed to assist members of a 
program review team in conducting a program review and to assist 
school staff and parents in conducting a self-study in preparation 
for a formal review. The program review process is designed to 
evaluate the effects of curricultun, instructional methodologies, and 
effectiveness strategies on students, guide development of an 
assistance plan, and provide a model for a school's self-study. 
Chapter I describes the methodology and procedures to be used in a 
program review, the determination of the quality of a school 
curriculum and instructional program by means of a set of standards, 
and the means by which suggestions for increasing the ef f e/:tiveness 
of the instructional program might be developed. Chaper II describes 
the quality criteria and contains cautions for reviewers about the 
use of the criteria in diagnosing the quality of the school program. 
Chapter III describes how the transaction between the reviewing team 
and the school results in an assistance plan for improving the 
program offered to the students. Appendices list the criteria that 
describe a high-quality school and present a guide to be used by 
schools in conducting a self-study. (CB) 
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This document , Program Quality Review for High 
Schools: Process, Criteria, and Self-Study , 
Is designed to assist members of a program review 
team In conducting a program review and school 
staff and parents In conducting a self-study In 
preparation for a formal review. The program review 
process Is designed to evaluate the effects of 
curriculum-^ Instructional methodologies, and 
effectiveness strategies on students; guide the 
development of an assistance plan; and provide a 
model for a school's self-study. 

The document Is divided Into three chapters. 
Chapter I describes the methodology and procedures 
to be used In a program review; the determination of 
the quality of a school curriculum and Instructional 
program by means of a set of standards; and the 
means by which suggestions for Increasing the 
effectiveness of the Instructional program might 
be developed. Chapter II describes the quality 
criteria and contains cautions for reviewers about 
the use of the criteria In diagnosing the quality of 
the school program. Chapter III describee how the 
transaction between the reviewing team and the 
school results In an assistance plan for Improving 
the program offered to the students. 

Appendix A contains the criteria that describe 
a high-quality school In 15 areas: 



JAMES R. SMITH 

Deputy Superintendent for Curriculum 
and Instructional Leadership 




English/ Language Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

History-Social Science 
Foreign Language 
Visual and Performing 
At-ts 

Physical Education 
Vocational-Technical 
Education 



Students' Paths Through 

High School 
Integrated Skills 
Instructional Practices 
Special Needs 
Student Services: 

Guidance and Counseling 
Improvement Process 
The Culture of the School 



Each criterion consists of a narrative statement 
portraying the central features of high quality. 
This statement is followed by a series of concrete 
descriptions indicative of this quality. 

Appendix B contains a guide to be used by 
schools in conducting a self -study. All schools 
scheduled for a program review will complete a 
self -study prior to their review. It is hoped that 
other schools will find this guide useful as they 
assess the quality of their program during their 
planning process. 

Both state and federal laws mandate the 
periodic review of schools receiving special funding 
through the consolidated application. It is hoped, 
however , that all schools , regardless of funding , 
will find the program review beneficial in their 
efforts to provide high-quality education for all 
students. 

FRED W. TEMPES 
Director 

Instructional Support Services 
Division 



DENNIS R. PARKER 
Manager, Office of School 
Improvement 
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CHAPTER I: PROGRAM REVIEW PROCESS 



Genera! 



What Is a Quality Program Review? 

A school's quality program review Is a process 
through which the effectiveness of the curriculum. 
Instructional program, and schoolwlde organizational 
strategies Is diagnosed by means of a set of stan- 
dards that describe a high-quality school program. 
As the result of this process, judgments can be made 
about the effect of the school program on the 
students at the school. The review, conducted by a 
team of educators not employed by the school dis- 
trict, typically occurs oace every three years. 
Information about the school's program and its 
effect on the students is gathered by this visiting 
team primarily tbrongh observation of instruction; 
interviews with teachers, students, administrators, 
other instructional staff, and parents; and the 
review of pertinent documents. The team members 
then compare the information they receive with the 
quality standards to determine the extent to which 
the program received by the student matches the 
descriptions of a high-quality program. 

The program review process yields information 
that is essential to the effective development of 
the school's curriculum and instructional program — 
information about what is working well and why and 
what should be changed. Program review is a 
valuable part in each school program improvement 
cycle of planning, implementing, evaluating, and 
modifying the planned program. 
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Purpose of the Program Review 

The primary purpose of program review is to 
improve the quality of curriculum and instruction; 
it is a means for developing and sustaining a 
high-quality educational program for all students. 
For the school staff and parents, the review is a 
period in which to observe and discuss the effec- 
tiveness of the programs received by the students. 
The immediate benefits of this process are the 
decisions and plans to make specific improvements in 
the curriculum, instructional methodologies 
that impart that curriculum, and s choolwide 
organizational functions that support instruction. 

The three major goals for a program review are: 

o The generation of information by and for 
the school community on the status of the 
school's program 

^ The implementation of a model for improve- 
ment that includes diagnosis followed by 
external review followed by planning 

• The focusing of the school community on 
improvement, specifically in relation to the 
quality criteria 
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The goals are accomplished when a school goes 
through the three phases of a program review, in- 
cluding the self-study that is carried out by the 
school community prior to the visit of an external 
review team; an intensive visit by an external 
review team, including review of the findings of 
the self-study; and planning for improvement, in 
which the combined findings of the self-study and 
the external review team are used. 

The Scope of the Program Review 

The program review process described in this 
handbook focuses on the extent to which the school 
curriculum, instructional methodologies, and school- 
wide organizational strategies contribute toward a 
high-quality educational program for each student. 

The quality criteria used in program review 
address the two major aspects. of a school program — 
curriculum, or what is being taught; and the school- 
wide policies, practices, and procedures that shape 
and support instruction. Curriculum criteria have 
been developed for the following subjects: 

• English/Language Arts 

• Mathematics 

• Science 

^1 History-Social Science 

• Foreign Language 

• Visual and Performing Arts 

• Physical Education 

• Vocational-Technical Education 

The schoolwide criteria include; 

» 

• Students^ Paths Through High School 

• Integrated Skills 

• Instructional Practices 
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Q Students with Special Needs 

• Student Services: Guidance and Counseling 

• Improvement Processes 

• The Culture of the School 

The Program Review Team 

The program review team is made up of three 
to seven educators who have been certified by 
the California State Department of Education as 
qualified reviewers. Reviewers are selectea for 
their knowledge of curriculum, instructional 
methodologies, and special programs, as well as for 
their outstanding interpersonal skills. Typically, 
they are teachers , departmental chairpersons , 
counselors, principals, or coordinators/directors 
of instruction from school districts, institutions 
of higher education, offices of county superinten- 
dents of schools, or, in some cases, the community. 
The majority of the team members, including the lead 
reviewer, must be from outside the school district 
that is requesting the review. Reviewers work 
together using the quality criteria to guide them in 
(1) gathering information about the school *s program 
and the effects of the program on students; (2) 
forming a point of view about the workings of the 
school as they see it; and (3) developing a report 
to the school that includes findings, suggestions 
for increasing the effectiveness of the program, and 
recognition of the program* s strengths. 

Review Strategy 

The review strategy is based on the quality 
criteria contained in Appendix A of this handbook. 
Through a combination of observations of the 
instructional program and its impact on students , 
interviews with students and staff at the school, 
and documented evidence presented to the program 




review team, the reviewers develop an understanding 
of the nature of the school program and its current 
effectiveness* Then, by comparing this understand- 
ing with the high-quality standards of the quality 
criteria, the reviewers can determine the kinds 
of changes that should occur to increase the 
effectiveness of the program* 

Establishing an understanding of the school 
program requires an organized effort. The under- 
standing is developed by having a clear idea of the 
school curriculum; by observing individual students 
through a case study approach; by analyzing a 
broader sample of current students' work; by summing 
up the comments of the instructional staff, the 
counseling staff, and the 'students themselves as to 
the students' current and past activities; and by 
reviewing instructional and management material used 
throughout the school. These observations are 
supplemented by discussions with staff, students, 
and parents. This knowledge forms the basis for the 
reviewers' judgments of the effects of instruction 
on the students. 

As the reviewers begin to understand what is 
happening for the students, they also seek to find 
out what processes at the school have contributed to 
what is actually occurring. The reviewers seek 
explanations from the school staff members as to why 
they do things as they do, how curriculum decisions 
are made, where the instructional program comes 
from, how it is supported and improved, how plans 
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are implemented, and so on. This analysis forms the 
basis of the reviewers' suggestions for improving 
instruction and guides the development of the 
assistance plan. 

As the reviewers complete the review, a report 
of findings is prepared and shared with selected 
staff members and the principal. These staff 
members are referred to as key planners. (The role 
of the key planner will be discussed further in 
this handbook.) The report provides two types of 
findings: (1) the extent to which the quality of 
each aspect of the reviewed program matches the 
standard of the quality criteria; and (2) iden- 
tification of areas that appear to be ready for 
improvement. 

After the initial report of findings is shared, 
a final report is prepared in concert with the key 
planners. It includes concrete suggestions for 
improving or sustaining the effectiveness of the 
instructional program and recognizes practices of 
high quality. In developing suggestions, the 
reviewers identify areas ready for improvement and 
indicate how the improvement process at the school 
can be used to enhance or sustain program quality. 
Local, county, regional, and state resources are 
also considered in the development of the assistance 
plans. High-quality programs and practices are 
noted in the section of the report entitled 
"Recognition of Program Strengths." 
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Preparation for 



For the goals of program review to be realized, 
reviewers and school personnel must recognize their 
responsibilities for ensuring that the review 
process is a means for developing and sustaining a 
high-quality educational program for each student at 
the school. The major responsibilities are shared 
by both the reviewers and the school conmiunity and 
fall into three categories: preparing for the 
review, conducting the review, and assisting after 
the diagnostic portion of the review. 

Major Responsibilities of the School Community 

VThilCi the team of reviewers is responsible for 
learning as much as possible about the program 
within a limited period of time, the school commu- 
nity is responsible for making sure that the team 
is gaining accurate and complete information about 
the program. A school community prepares for the 
program review by conducting a required self-study. 
A thorough study of the curriculum offered and the 
schoolwide strategies that support the delivery of 
that curriculum will enable the members to know how 
well their program is working and why. With this 
knowledge the school community will be able to 
assist the reviewers in gathering accurate informa- 
tion about the program so that the findings of the 
review, especially the suggestions for increasing 
the effectiveness of the instructional program, will 
be complete. (NOTE: For further information on 
conducting the self -study, see Appendix B.) 

The major responsibilities of the staff, 
parents, and community members involved in a program 
review are: 
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• To know the curriculum, planned instruc- 
tional program, and schoolwide organiza- 
tional strategies and their effect on the 
students and the paths they take through 
school 

• To be familiar with the program review 
process and the quality criteria 

• To be involved as individuals, as members of 
departments, counseling, or administrative 
staffs, and as a school's total staff in 
identifying the program's strengths and 
areas in need of improvement in relation 
to the program review quality criteria by 
determining which activities are working 
well and which are not 

• To be ready to share this knowledge with the 
review team and to be able to direct re- 
viewers to the information they need to 
fulfill their responsibilities 

The key planners, a group of representative 
adults involved in the instructional program, are 
responsible for establishing a link between the 
review team and the school community. They share 
information with the review team in a way that 
enhances the development of a complete and cohesive 
picture of the school's curriculum and instructional 
programs. 

The principal and the key planners assist the 
school community and reviewers in all aspects of the 
program review. They also serve as leaders in the 
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school^s self-study process and assist the team in 
its information-gathering efforts during the meeting 
held to prepare for the review and in other formal 
and informal ongoing meetings. Their responsibil- 
ities also include (1) in a collaboration with the 
review team, developing suggestions into assistance 
plans; and (2) providing leadership roles in the 
school* 8 Implementation of these plans after the 
team leaves. (The selection of key planners is 
discussed beginning on page 6 of this document.) 

Major Responsibilities of the Reviewers 

The review team is generally responsible 
for learning as much about the program as can be 
learned in a limited period of time, comparing those 
perceptions with the quality criteria, and providing 
feedback to the school community on the effective- 
ness of the program. In order to do this 
successfully, members of the review team must: 

• Review thoroughly the curriculum frameworks, 
handbook materials , and literature related 
to the curricular areas to be reviewed. 

• Review thoroughly the model curriculum 
standards for these areas of concentrated 
review. 



Procedures for 



Appropriate information can be obtained from 
the complex setting of a secondary school by the use 
of methodology that is broad in scope yet thorough. 
Information about curriculum must be combined with 
knowledge about the organizational structure and the 
people involved, including the function of each 
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• Be fully conversant with the quality cri- 
teria and the process of the program review. 

• Conduct the review thoroughly enough for 
the development of a clear and accurate 
understanding of the effectiveness of the 
instructional program. 

• Use that knowledge to make workable 
suggestions for increasing or sustaining the 
effectiveness of the program. 

• Put aside any bias toward a particular 
program or method. 

• Use the school performance report and the 
self-study findings to facilitate discus- 
sions with the school staff and parents. 

• Be able to inform the school of the team^s 
understanding of the current effectiveness 
of the instructional program. 

• Recognize and support the program improve- 
ment efforts of the school community. 



Program Review 

department, counseling services, special programs ^ 
and other specific services that contribute to the 
students* experience in the school. The methods 
used in gathering information about the program, as 
described previously, ensure that the review will be 
thorough and consistent • 
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This section describes the steps needed to 
carry out a review: making the arrangements , 
contacting the school, preparing for the program 
review, and conducting the program review. Although 
instructions are directed toward the lead reviewer, 
they can easily be iidapted for use by school 
personnel responsible for coordinating the review. 

Making the Arrangements 

Scheduling, mailing of materials, and arranging 
the liaison between reviewers and the school dis- 
trict take place at the local level. Most districts 
will be affiliated with other districts with which 
they share personnel to provide a pool of trained 
independent persons required for review teams. Most 
offices of county superintendents of schools provide 
coordination services to assist districts in the 
formation of consortium or other types of affilia- 
tion. Although there will be a variety of such 
arrangements, for simplicity the existence of a 
consortium of districts and of a person designated 
to coordinate review activities in the consortium 
are presumed. Note: The reader must adapt what is 
discussed here to the circumstances of the district 
being reviewed. 

The team leader's involvement with the review 
of a particular school is initiated by the review 
coordinator. The coordinator will orient the 
lead reviewer to the procedures being used in the 
consortium, materials and in-service training the 
school's staff has received, and responsibilities 
for contacting district and school personnel. 

Contacting the School 

Consistent with consortium procedures, the lead 
reviewer will telephone the school's principal to 



set up the review. This call, usually made two 
months before the review, should cover the following 
topics: 

• Confirmation of schedule of events — times 
and dates of visits to the school by the 
lead and the full team 

• Information the school should send to the 
reviewers ahead of time 

• Information the school will receive ahead of 
time and how to get it 

• Proposal of an agenda for the "review 
preparation meeting" by the reviewers, the 
principal, and key planners 

• Curriculum areas selected by the school on 
which the review will focus 

• Procedures used by the school in preparing 
the self-study 

0 Procedures used by the team before, during, 
and after the review 

• Clarification of any concerns or questions 

Discuss the selection of the key planners . The 
lead reviewer should discuss the selection of the 
key planners with the principal during the initial 
call to the school. As a part of the school's 
preparation activities, the principal selects a 
group of individuals to be directly involved with 
the process of program review during the self-study 
and the visit to the school. The most important 
criterion in the selection of the key planners is 
that they are familiar with and play a significant 



part in the school* s curricular and instructional 
improvement process. These individuals will work 
collaboratively with the review team to facilitate 
the ease in which the review is conducted and the 
results are reported. The key planners usually 
number from six to ten persons and may be selected 
from a wide range of adults involved in the school *s 
program: teachers, departmental chairpersons, 
coordinators of the program, curriculum committee 
chairpersons, resource or specialist teachers, or 
any other of the school's staff members who are a 
significant part of the school's planning process. 
District personnel, school site council chair- 
persons, other committee or PTA chairpersons, and 
parents who arc knowledgeable about the school's 
pro^'jram may be included. The departmental chair- 
persons of the curriculum areas selectad for 
intensive review must be selected as key planners. 

Preparing for the Progi:f,v;i Review 

A successful program review depends on thorough 
preparation by the review team. In addition to 
completing the necessary arrangements, the team will 
read, study, and discuss a variety of materials 
before the initial meeting with the school principal 
and school planners. Some of these materials will 
be obtained through the consortium coordinator, 
while others will be obtained directly from the 
school. The basic set of materials includes: 

• State Department of Education Program 
Quality Review for High Schools: Process . 
Criteria, and Self-Study 

• State Department of Education Secondary 
Program Review Training Manual 

• State Department of Education Model 
Curriculum Standards 




• Curricular assessment results, statements 
of goals, statements of expectations, books 
in use, reading lists, and other items as 
determined by the school and the district 

• School plan 

• Summary statements of the school self- 
study 

• School performance report 

• Logistic information: maps, schedules, 
staff roster, and so on 

Study the curriculum materials . The materials 
prepared by the State Department of Education 
include the Model Curriculum Standards and state 
curriculum frameworks and handbooks. These 
materials will provide the background standards for 
use in the discussions between the review team and 
the school's planners on curriculum issues. In 
addition, the review of the curriculum packet will 
help the team in the analysis of the school ' s 
curriculum and in the formulation of suggestions 
likely to have good results for the school. 

Study the school self-study summary . The 
results of the self-stuc'y, along with the curriculum 
materials sent to the reviewers by the school, will 
provide the team a basic understanding of the 
curriculum being offered by the school and its 
impact on the students, as perceived by the school. 

The reviewers will analyze, the self-study and 
the curriculum materials, comparing them with the 
quality criteria and the expectations conveyed by 
the previously mentioned set of materials. The 
purpose is to identify the issues that should bo 
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discussed at the meeting to be held to prepare for 
the review* 

In preparing for the discussion on curriculum, 
reviewers should ask themselves the following 
questions: 

• What is the common core of learning taught 
to every student? 

• Are there major gaps in the curriculum for 
some students or for all students? 

• How are the skills of interpretation, 
inference, problem solving, evaluation, 
and other higher-order thinking skills 
incorporated across curricular areas? 

• How are the skills of reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, calculating, and 
learning developed and integrated into the 
curriculum and instructional practices 
across all curricular areas? 

• What kinds of expectations are held for the 
students? 

• How are students guided through course 
offerings so that their learning 
opportunities are maximized? 

Answering these questions will help clarify 
some of the issues and, by providing an indication 
of strengths and weaknesses to be confirmed by 
observation and interview, serve to guide the team 
as it begins its investigations. 



Study the school performance report * The 
information on the school performance report 



provides an essential context for the review in that 
it includes indices of the impact of the school's 
program on the students prior to and after the 
review. The data in the school performance report 
will help the reviewers make use of what they are 
discovering about the school's program. The echool 
performance report has two parts. The first part, 
produced from data compiled by the state, covers (1) 
student enrollment in courses , giving an indication 
of the number of college-bound students and the 
rigor of the courses they are taking; (2) the result 
of the twelfth grade California Assessment Program 
tests over a three-year span; and (3) data about 
dropout rates and absenteeism. The second part, 
produced locally, includes information on; 

1. The quality of the instructional program 

2. The nature of the learning environment 

3. The amount and quality of writing and 
homework 

4. The number and types of books read 

5. The community's support and parental 
participation 

6. Awards and recognition achieved by 
students, teachers, or the school 

7. Students' participation in extracurric- 
ular activities 

8. The nature and quality of support for 
students with special needs 

Given the extent of the overlap between the 
elements of the local school performance report and 



the program review criteria, particularly items 1^ 
2, and 8 from the preceding list, a substantial part 
of the report may be included in the school ^s 
self-study. 

The school performance report and the self- 
study, reviewed together, will place the program 
review in a context of time, set the stage for the 
visit, and help reviewers understand what they will 
be learning while at the school • 



Read the school plan * A careful review of 
the school plan, including the discussion of the 
school budget and especially those curriculum areas 
selected for in-depth review, helps the reviewers 
understand what the school* s priorities are, what 
the planned program is to accomplish, and how it 
will be accomplished* 



Conducting the Program Review 



Review Preparation Meeting with the School^s 
Planners 

The meeting held to prepare for the review 
takes place the day before the review. The purpose 
of this meeting is to establish a common understand- 
ing among reviewers, the principal, key planners, 
and appropriate district staff of what to expect 
during the review. The meeting is chaired by the 
lead reviewer. The lead reviewer and the principal 
should discuss in advance the purpose, roles, and 
process of the meeting. The agenda should include 
the following items: 

• School background . The principal briefs 
the team on the historical and social 
context of the school. Recent events that 
have had a significant impact on the 
school *s life are described. 

• Program review background . The lead re- 
viewer briefs school staff on the history 
and purpose of program review. The basic 
review methodology is explained, and the 
roles of the team members are clarified. 



• Self-study discussion . This is the most 
substantial item on the agenda and usually 
requires the most time. The discussion 
should move through five steps: 

1. Discussion of the highlights of the 
curriculum documents, the local mate- 
rials, the model curriculum standards, 
and the program quality criteria 
provided by the State Department of 
Education 

2. Discussion of the school* s self-study 
process , including the results of the 
self-study in selected areas of the 
curriculum 

3. General discussion of the curriculum 
offered by the school and specific 
discussion of the two or more curriculum 
areas selected by the school for review 

4. Discussion of issu^.s identified by the 
review team 
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5. Establishment of expectations for the 
curriculum focus and strategy of the 
review 

If the local view as to curriculum 
differs substantially from the view con- 
tained in the quality criteria or the 
model curriculum standards, the differ- 
ences should be discussed. From this 
discussion should come a shared understand- 
ing of how curriculum differences will be 
managed during the review. Note: Because 
the criteria and standards were developed 
with the help of major state and national 
curriculum organizations, representatives of 
local districts, and eminent scholars, 
substantive differences should be rare. 

School plan . The plan is discussed in 
order to determine how agreements about 
curricular instructional methodologies, the 
school ^s goals, and other issues were de- 
veloped and are expected to be implemented. 

School performance report . The school 
planners and the review team discuss their 
interpretation of the data and information 
in the report, including past trends and 
future aspirations. The diagnostic values 
of data are discussed as to what areas are 
to be focused on and what strategy is to be 
used. 

Agreement on strategy and focus . Next, 
agreement is reached on the basic strategy 
the team will follow and the areas where 
an in-depth look would most likely be 
productive. 



• Schedule of events . Final scheduling and 
logistics are worked out. 

Introductory Meeting with the School^s Staff 
(Optional) 

If the principal and key planners believe it 
would be advantageous to the review process, 
arrangements can be made for a short, informal meet- 
ing of the school staff and the reviewers prior 
to the beginning of classes on the first morning of 
review. During this meeting the reviewers would; 

• Share the purpose of the review . 

- Compare the school program with the 
quality criteria to determine the 
effectiveness of the instructional 
program. 

- Recognize the program^s strengths. 

- Make suggestions for increasing the 
effectiveness of the instructional 
program. 

• Alert staff members to the procedures that 
will be followed . 

- Observation in each classroom included 
in the review, including informal discus- 
sions with students and staff members and 
review of students^ work 

- In-depth review of the instructional 
program received by a sample of students 
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- Group interviews with teachers, counsel- 
ors, support staff, paraprof essionals , 
councils/committees, parents, and the 
district's office staff, as appropriate 

- Review of curriculiam materials, the 
results of the self-study, student 
achievement and other outcome data, 
schoolwide policies and procedures, and 
the school plan 

- Report of findings and suggestions 

The Case Study Approach 

As previously mentioned, the secondary school 
setting is a complex one for students as well as 
staff. To facilitate the ease with which a clear 
picture of the students' path through school is 
obtained, the review team will include a small 
sample of students as part of a case study. Through 
studying the activities and programs of the selected 
students, reviewers intend to get a firsthand look 
at how all the elements of the secondary school 
setting come together for the student. From this 
vantage point the reviewer can determine what, out 
of all the programs have to offer, is actually 
received by the student. Further, the case study 
provides information on what effects the curriculum, 
instructional methodologies, and organizational 
strategies have on students' learning. And, 
finally, through these case studies the reviewer 
will be able to make some projections about how the 
student ' s total program will come together by the 
time of graduation^ 

Conversations with students who are part of the 
case study occur over the course of the review. 
They begin on the first day and provide an initial 
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glimpse of the school through the language and 
experience of the student. As more of the program 
unfolds during the course of the review, the 
students will be called on again to offer additional 
information and perceptions to the reviewers. The 
object of these interviews is to learn as much as 
possible about the students' activities from the 
time they arrive at school until they leave, 
including extracurricular activities. Students are 
expected to describe daily activities rather than 
merely answer questions. 

The revijwer will receive a copy of each 
student's daily schedule so that he or she can 
observe as many of the student's classes as possible 
during the course of the review. A general impres- 
sion of the effect of the school on the student and 
the path he or she chooses can be formed from these 
observations. Additional information should include 
pertinent background information on the student, 
teachers' names, extracurricular activities, and 
other activities that occupy the student's time. 

After the initial student interviews and during 
visits to the classrooms , the reviewer will con- 
tinually relate what the student is doing to the 
program goals and objectives, course outlines, 
curriculum guides, and the student's own goals and 
future plans. During this process reviewers will 
again interview and continue to observe the selected 
students to help complete the picture. 

Visits to the Classroom 

The reviewers work with the school staff to 
ensure that all appropriate classrooms are visited 
and that resource specialist rooms , learning labora- 
tories, media centers, and other areas wnere regular 
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and special learning activities occur are visited 
when appropriate. 

Through classroom observation the reviewers 
gather information about how the curriculum, 
instructional methods, and organizational strategies 
operate in the classroom setting. Such observation 
can also provide insight into the effects of staff 
development, iristructional support, and planning 
activities. On entering the classroom, reviewers 
should spend a few minutes observing what is happen- 
ing, remembering that they are forming an initial 
picture rather than making a judgment; that each 
impression will need to be verified through further 
observation and informal interviews as well as 
through other sources; and that first Impressions 
may be influenced by personal bia:3. 

Questions that might be asked include the 
following: 

• What are the students doing? Receiving 
instruction? Applyi'^g skills? Synthesizing 
and evaluating iniormation? Waiting? 
Causing a disturbance? 

• How is the classroom being managed? Is it 
conducive to learning? Academically 
focused? Is instructional time wasted? 

• What is the range of activities— f rom 
acquisition of knowledge to higher-level 
learning skills? 

• How is assistance being provided? 

• How much time do the students spend on the 
assigned activity? Do they know what to do? 
Are homework assignments done in class? 



• How do students apply the skills being 
learned? 

• In what ways are students with special needs 
participating in the classroom activities? 

• To what extent are instructional settings 
varied according to the needs of tha student 
and/or what is to be learned? 

NOTE: Classroom observation includes informal 
interviews with students and staff. 

Interviews 

The basic information gained through classroom 
observation is verified, clarified, and expanded 
through interviews, which help the reviewers 
understand the history and the essentials of the 
program. 

By using what is known about the curriculum and 
instructional program thus far, reviewers can 
conduct both informal and formal group interviews. 
Examples of informal interviews include asking 
questions of the students and teachers in the 
classroom and talking with counselors and parapro- 
fessionals, with students, with teachers in the 
faculty lounge, and so forth. Formal group inter- 
views, conducted with teachers, departmental 
chairpersons, councils/ committees , and support 
staff, serve several major purposes: 

• Verifying information obtained from other 
sources 

• Collecting information that has not been 
gathered from other sources 



• Resolving conflicts apparent in information 
collected 

• Giving opportunities to share past experi- 
ences, current perceptions, or future 
plans that might otherwise remain unknown 

• Offering an opportunity to ask questions of 
the team of reviewers 

The group interview in the secondary school 
setting allows the review team to discuss with 
similar job groups (e.g., teachers in the mathe- 
matics and English departments) the key issues of 
curriculum, instructional methodology, the students' 
paths through the courses offered, staff develop- 
ment, and the school improvement process. As in the 
individual interviews, the team should ba,se its 
questions on what has been learned so far. The 
interview should provide evidence to verify or 
modify the team's preliminary views and extend its 
knowledge of the situation at the school. Group 
interviews generally are scheduled for 30 to 45 
minutes; however, the interviews with the teaching 
staff should last an hour or more. 

Documentation 

Documentation helps to verify, expand, and 
clarify what is learned through classroom obser- 
vations and interviews. The information in the 
school plan, self-study, and school performance 
report forms an initial base from which the review 
is conducted because these documents contain a broad 
sample of information about the contents and point 
of view of the curriculum, achievement results, 
demographic patterns , and other data . Reviewers 
should not pursue documents to establish that such 
recordkeeping exists but rather to develop an 
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understanding of what the program is really like. 
On the other hand, a school should not create 
documents just for the review team but should share 
meaningful data, policies, and other records useful 
to staff and parents in forming the program and 
helping it to move forward. 

Ongoing Discussion with the Principal and Key School 
Planners 

During the review, several periods will be set 
aside for informal or formal discussions with 
the school's principal and the key planners. These 
meetings serve to keep everyone abreast of; 

• The progress of the review 

• Areas in which information is incomplete or 
missing 

• Scheduling problems 

• Feedback on what has been learned about the 
program 

In addition, the meetings provide an opportu- 
nity for the team to receive feedback about how the 
review is being perceived by the school coimnunity 
and to receive additional information. 

Ongoing Meetings of the Reviewing Team 

Throughout the review the reviewers must meet 
frequently. Several periods that have been found to 
be most productive for the reviewers to meet are: 

• At midday, when reviewers touch base with 
each other , sharing what has been learned 
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• Before group interviews, when reviewers 
determine questions to be explored and 
issues to be raised 

• • At the end of each day of the review, 
when reviewers discuss findings of quality 
and suggestions for those aspects of the 
program needing no further clarification and 
design strategies for collecting additional 
information or resolving conflicts in 
information 

• Before the development of the report, when 
reviewers meet with the principal and 
key planners to (1) prepare findings as to 
quality and suggestions for increasing the 
effectiveness of the instructional program; 
and (2) determine the roles for the report 
to be made to the principal and key planners 

Development of Report of Findings with the Principal 
and Key Planners 

On the last day of the review, after all 
observations and interviews have been completed. 
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the review team will meet with the principal and 

the same group of key planners who attended the 

meeting held to prepare for the review^ The 
objectives of this meeting are to: 

• Report findings and general suggestions. 

• Select which of the suggestions will be 
developed into assistance plans. 

• Develop collaboratively the selected 
suggestions into assistance plans. Do so by 
using details specific to the school and its 
planning and implementation processes and by 
identifying appropriate resources. 

o Plan the best way of presenting findings 
to the entire staff 

After x\e meeting, the report of findings and 
suggestions for incr<iasing the effectiveness of the 
instructional program are presented to the assembled 
school community. A description of that report 
is contained in Chapter III of this document. 
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CHAPTER II: 



Introduction 

The criteria used for judging the quality of 
the program are focused on the curriculum, instruc- 
tional methodologies, and effectiveness strategies 
and their effects on students, and each criterion 
contains features of a high-quality program. The 
quality criteria are designed for use with the 
review procedures enumerated in this document. The 
reviewer job is to determine to what extent each 
aspect of the program being reviewed fits the 
description of a high-quality program. 

The quality criteria are located in Appendix A 
of this document. 

Coimnon Themes of the Quality Criteria 

Reviewers will note that while each criterion 
focuses on a specific part of the program, common 
themes run through each of the sets of criteria. 
In applying the curricular criteria, reviewers will 
observe instruction, review students^ work, and 
talk to students and instructional staff members in 
order to determine for each curricular area being 
reviewed: 

p What constitutes the curriculum, including: 

" What the core curriculum is and what 
other courses are available to the 
students 

- What is being taught 

- What students are learning 
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OF THE QUALITY CRITERIA 



• To what extent lessons and assignments, 
including instructional strategies, 
material, media, equipment, and so forth, 
are appropriate to: 

- The curriculum to be learned 

- The needs of the students 

o To what extent lessons and assignments: 

- Extend beyond rote learning of facts to 
the acquisition and application of the 
concepts , ideas , and issues behind the 
facts. 

- Utilize the integrated skills of reading, 
writing , speaking , listening , computing , 
and learning in acquiring knowledge of 
the curriculum. 

- Challenge all students to think and 
coimnunicate their thoughts. 

- Enable students with special needs to 
succeed in the core program. 

• To what extent teachers are supported 
through staff development activities 
and their department's and school's 
administrators 

In applying the schoolwide criteria, reviewers 
will be talking to staff members, observing them at 
work, observing the interactions among staff members 
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and students, and observing the operations of the 
school program to determine schoolwide effects on 
learning : 

• The extent to which the culture of the 
school is centered on the pleasure and 
Importance of learning 

• The degree of alignment of the allocation of 
human and material resources, including 
staff developmental efforts, with curriculum 
and instructional goals 

• The extent to which the school is engaged 
with the parents and the wider school 
community in common support of the school's 
and community's goals 

• The presence of an improvement process 
in the learning culture that is promoted by 
management practices and supported by 
policies and resources 

Applying the Quality Criteria 

The quality criteria determine the conduct of 
the entire program review. They guide the members 
of the review team as they observe instruction and 
"^ther students' and staff's interactions on campus; 
as they talk to students, staff members, administra- 
tors, and parents; and as they review curriculum 
materials, students' records, the school plan, and 
so forth. Throughout the whole of the information 
gathering process, the criteria are used to deter- 
mine what will be observed, shape the questions 
to be asked, and identify the documents and records 
to be reviewed. 
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When the reviewers have learned enough about 
the program to know what it is, how it works, and 
how it affects the students, the quality criteria 
become the standard, against which the program and 
its effect on students are compared. Out of this 
comparison come (1) the recognition of the strengths 
of the program (that is, when a particular element 
of the program is found to match the discipline 
in the quality criterion); and (2) identification of 
areas within the program that could be improved. 

The quality criteria are used not only to 
identify the program areas or elements that could 
be improved but to provide a direction and some 
initial ideas for the school's improvement efforts. 
To develop suggestions for increasing the effective- 
ness of the instructional program, the reviewers are 
encouraged to draw on the model curriculum standards 
and the curriculum frameworks and handbooks issued 
by the State Department of Education, in addition to 
local curricular resources. 

Cautions About Applying the Quality Criteria 

No matter hov/ well-designed the procedure or 
how well-prepared the reviewer, difficulties in 
judging program quality will always arise. Examples 
of errors made by reviewers are as follows; 

Too general . The review is limited to a sample 
of situations for a given period of time, curricu- 
lum, group of students, and so on# To conclude that 
this limited sample is typical is to generalize 
incorrectly. To avoid this mistake, the reviewer 
must also relate current work to samples of pasc 
work. The observed activities and students' work 
are discussed with the student or the teacher or 
both, and explanations of how the activities or 



assignments fit in with the overall program for the 
course are asked for« 



Finally, observations in the various classrooms 
should be related to schoolwide programs and plans 
for programs. Reviewers should discuss this rela- 
tionship with teachers and counselors, with people 
active in planning, and with the departmental 
chairpersons, other school leaders, and the prin- 
cipal. By f it ting observation and explanation 
together in this way, it is possible to construct a 
historical picture of the school program and link it 
with student experiences. It is this picture and 
the link to students that provide the framework for 
generalizing from specific observed data. 

Considering all students . In judging the 
extent to which each aspect of the program matches 
the standards of the quality criteria, reviewers 
must consider all students affected by that program. 
When virtually all students receive curriculum and 
instruction as described in the quality criterion, 
that aspect of the program is recognized as of high 
quality. If, however, a specific set of students 
is receiving curriculum and instruction of a 
lower quality than that described in the criterion, 
the reviewing team should recommend ways to improve 
the quality of instruction for those students. 

Too impressionistic . Although initial impres- 
sions are a valuable guide for pursuing a line of 
investigation, they should be validated by careful 
examination of appropriate evidence. This evidence 
should include teachers' and students' explanations, 
students' work, or classroom observation. Initial 
impressions can be based on situations that are not 
typical of the school, and reviewers are cautioned 
not to let these impressions color the review. 
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Too analytic . The reviewer should limit his or 
her efforts to gathering information. This approach 
can lead to collecting data for its own sake 
rather than looking for the qualitative effect on 
the program. Reviewers should give the school an 
opportunity to disclose itself in its own way . 
Reviewers should therefore spend some time in 
contemplating what they observe about the atmosphere 
and tempo of life at the school. 

Personal bias for or against specific materials 
or programs . Reviewers should keep in mind that 
what works or does not work in one situation may or 
may not work in another. Reviewers should observe 
how a program works at the school being reviewed, 
rather than concentrate on how it might work or did 
work at their own school. That a program succeeded 
or failed at the reviewer's school is irrelevant. 

False positive . A false positive occurs 
when a school staff doing a poor or mediocre 
job is noted by the reviewer as doing a good job. 
When this mistake is made, the incentives for 
improvement are undermined; and the arguments for 
maintaining the status quo are reinforced. 

False negative . A false negative occurs when a 
school staff doing an effective job is noted nega- 
tively by the reviewer. Although this mistake can 
be most upsetting, it may not be as bad as the false 
positive. Schools that are found to be effective 
but not up to the quality criteria are often upset 
that they did not receive all commendations. In 
many cases these schools are strong enough and 
confident enough in their self-study to brush off 
the effect of a false negative. In some cases, 
however, especially in schools that have made 
progress in developing ef .rtective programs , a false 
negative rating can be demoralizing. 
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Reinforcing facades * Overat tent ion to the 
technology and procedures of program reviews may 
subvert the intended effects on education and create 
a fair but expensive and wasteful game. Although 
concern for fairness is very important, it is 
less important than concern for the real task of 
educating students. Some school and district 
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personnel complain that trying to do well in the 
program review forces them to waste time building 
facades instead of teaching the students. Reviewers 
should not reinforce the building of facades in 
schools that want to do well. They should concen- 
trate not on the paraphernalia of instruction but on 
how well students are learning. 
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CHAPTER III: 



REPORT OF FINDINGS 



Overview of the Report of Finding s 

The information gathered by the team of 
reviewers at the site, their best judgments about 
the quality of the curriculum and instruction, and 
suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of the 
instructional program are communicated in two 
phases : 

• During the development of the report of 
findings with the principal and key 
planners, the team recounts its findings, 
plans tha best way to present these findings 
to the staff, and collaborates on the 
development of selected suggestions Into 
assistance plans. 

• The report of findings is presented at an 
open meeting of the staff, district repre- 
sentatives, parents, and community members. 
It conveys the results of the diagnosis of 
the school curriculum and instructional 
program, including a description of areas of 
program strength and suggestions for improv- 
ing the effectiveness of the program and 
assistance plans. 

This two-phase sequence of reporting helps 
ensure that: 

• The diagnosis of the program^ s quality will 
be presented in such a way as to encourage 
improvement at the school. 



• The suggestions for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the instructional program are 
appropriate and likely to yield positive 
results. 

• The assistance plans will be complete and 
fully understood by staff and reviewers. 

• The school planners will become actively 
involved in the review and improvement 
efforts so that they may use similar 
methods when other curriculum areas are 
to be reviewed within the school's 
self-review process. 

What the Report of Findings Includes 

The report is both a written and oral presen- 
tation and is delivered at the conclusion of a 
program review. It grows out of everything the team 
has learned about the school program and its impact 
on the students and is shaped by a discussion of the 
review's findings between the review team and the 
principal and key planners. The report is the means 
^ by which the findings and plans are made known. 
It is the most critical element of the entire 
process of review. 

The report communicates the three major 
elements of the review: 

• The results of the diagnostic review of the 
school' s curriculum and instructional 
program and the effects on the students 
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• The assistance plans for improving the 
effectiveness of the planned program, 
including the resources available for 
supporting the plans 

• The review process as a model for collecting 
and analyzing information about the planned 
program in a way that results in improve- 
ments in the effectiveness of the curriculum 
and instructional methodologies 

These elements are wo'*en together to provide 
information to the school as to how the effective- 
ness of the program can be sustained or increased. 

A successful report of findings is a stimulus 
for continuing program improvement. It confirms and 
extends the knowledge that staff and parents have 
about their program and assists the school in 
gathering and organizing resources supportive of the 
school plan for Improvement. 

How the Report Is Developed 

The report of findings is prepared while the 
program review is being conducted because the report 
is based on all the information the team and the 
school planners have gathered through observation, 
interviews, and reviews of documents. 

Conferences of the review team members, held 
throughout the review, form a basis for the report. 
A picture of the school emerges from these 
conferences as the reviewers: 

• Review what they know about the program, 
identify areas that require more informa- 
tion, and plan strategies to collect it. 
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• Review the school plan and other documented 
information gathered during the visit. 

• Compare information collected with each of 
the quality criteria being applied. 

• Identify areas of program strength. 

• Identify potential areas for suggestions for 
increasing the effectiveness of the program 
while recognizing the school^s own 
improvement process. 

• Identify local and regional curricular 
resources so that specific suggestions may 
be developed and coupled with assistance 
plans . 

• Decide on the order of the preliminary 
report to the principal and key planners ; 
the manner in which the discussion is to be 
guided and by whom; and the responsibility 
each reviewer will take. 

During the development of the report of 
findings with the principal and key planners, the 
reviewing team presents what it found when it 
compared what it had learned about the program 
and its impact on the students with the quality 
criteria. Questions about these findings will be 
answered, and information will be verified. In 
addition, the diagnostic portion of the report of 
findings and suggestions will be framed. The 
collaboration of the principal and key planners 
is essential in producing suggestions that are 
meaningful and likely to produce results and in 
providing a bridge between the review team and the 
rest of the school community. 
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It is important for all involved to recognize 
that the meeting called to present the preliminary 
report is a working meeting. After the major 
findings of review are shared and discussed and 
the team's recognition of the program's strengths 
and suggestions for incree-^jitif . vfectiveness are 
presented, the main task of tiu meeting can be 
addressed — determining which suggestions will be 
fully developed into assistance plans and which will 
remain suggestions. Then the assistance plans are 
developed. The completed assistance plans include 
proposed activities, strategies for implementation, 
resources needed, and ongoing planning and evalua- 
tion activities. Finally, these agreed-on assis- 
tance plans are woven into the report of findings 
as a working document to be used by the school to 
guide further improvement efforts. 

The lead reviewer should conduct the prelimi- 
nary meeting in a way that elicits involvement from 
school staff. Many schools will be knowledgeable 
about program review practices and procedures and 
will be ready to collaborate in the process. At 
other schools the key planners will want the team to 
assume most of the responsibility for reporting to 
the school and developing assistance plans. It is 
the responsibility of the lead reviewer and the team 
members to assess the readiness of the school's 
planners to participate in the report of findings 
and to plan activities in accordance with the 
abilities of the staff. 

Framing Suggestions for Increasing the Effectiveness 
01 the Instructional Program 

Suggestions for increased effectiveness are 
framed by the review team as it compares what it has 
learned about the program and its impact on students 
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to the quality standards in the review criteria (as 
described previously) . 

During this phase of the review, it is 
important for the team members to keep in mind that 
individual schools institute and support change in 
various ways. The design of an appropriate change 
or improvement process is critical to the success of 
the suggested effectiveness strategies. 

In developing assistance plans from the sug- 
gestions for increaj^ing the effectiveness of the 
program, reviewers and che school's program planners 
identify activities that would: 

• Eliminate or ameliorate conditionc 
interfering with the implementation of 
high-quality curriculum and instruction. 

• Have the greatest impact on the program 
and lead to improved effectiveness JLu many 
areas . 

• Be best for moving into an area ready for 
improvement; that is, where ctaff interest 
and motivation are high, where there can 
be high yield for efforts expended, and 
where the scope is appropriate to ensure 
success. 

The assistance plans should link the resources 
tae school needs for change with the services avail- 
able to provide maximum support for improvement. 
The resources should include not only those of the 
school itself but those of district, county, region, 
and state as well. The assistance plans grow out 
of the suggestions for increasing the effective- 
ness of the instructional program and include the 
school's procedures for planning, implementing, and 
evaluating its program. 
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The Final Report of Findings 



The report of findings is presented to the 
remainder of the school staff, parents, the district 
office, and community members. This report should be 
presented by members of the team and the school 
planners. Its purpose is to: 

• Present the findings of the review to the 
school connnunity. 

• Provide the supporting evidence that con- 
tributed to the diagnosis of the program. 

• Recognize the strengths of the program, 
including, where appropriate, areas of 
significant improvement. 

• Present the suggestions for improving the 
effectiveness of the instructional program 
and expand on the written statements by 
sharing the ideas and recommendations of 
the team and school planners on how the 
school staff and parents can use the 
planning /evaluation process for continued 
improvement of the program. 

• Describe the assistance plans and resources 
that support the suggestions for increasing 
the effectiveness of the instructional 
program. 

The final, lasting impression made at the 
school should be that of a professional, clear 
presentation that recounts the diagnosis of the 
planned program; reports the findings of the quality 
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review; recognizes the strengths of the program; 
and makes appropriate suggestions to improve the 
effectiveness of the school. Questions should be 
encouraged that clarify or expand on points made in 
the report. However, most of the discussion should 
have taken place earlier during the development of 
the preliminary report. 

In presenting the oral report, the review team 
and the participating school staff members will: 

• Emphasize that the review is of the total 
school program, with a focus on the selected 
curriculum areas. 

• Explain what the quality criteria are, how 
they are used, and how they relate to each 
other. 

• Recognize the effort expended by staff and 
others in implementing or in improving the 
program and in conducting the self-study. 

• Present the findings, recognizing the 
program*s strengths, sharing suggestions 
for increasing the program^ s effectiveness, 
and presenting the assistance plans devel- 
oped collaboratively by the team and the key 
planners. 

• Invite questions. 

• Thank the school community for its 
hospitality. 



In addition to presenting an oral report of 
findings, the team will leave the following written 
report: 
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• Summary statement of its findings for each 
criterion 

• Statements recognizing the program*s 
strengths or aspects of the school's 
program in which significant improvement 
has occurred 

• Suggestions for increasing the program's 
effectiveness, including those developed 
into assistance plans by the review team 
and key planners 

Follow-up to a Program Review 

The "Report of Findings" is a significant 
portion of the ongoing iponitoring and evaluation of 
the school's program for the purpose of modifying 
the school-level plan. 

In School Improvement schools, the school site 
council (SSC) should take an active part in monitor- 
ing the follow-up activities that will grow out of 
the formal program review process and the report of 
findings. 
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The key planners should take an active leader- 
ship role in the implementation of suggestions and 
assistance plans. 

The reviews are monitored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the results are used to 
provide assistance to schools, school districts, and 
offices of county superintendents of schools. For 
follow-up assistance in implementing the suggestions 
for program improvement, school personnel should 
follow their assistance plans in contacting their 
district's resources, the office of the county 
superintendent of schools, the State Department of 
Education, private or public institutions , staff 
development centers within their areas, or whatever 
they decide would be best for them. External 
agencies should be aware that schools that have 
undergone an analysis of the effectiveness of their 
program, whether internal or external, are most 
receptive to suggestions for program improvement. 
However, decisions about who should help implement 
recommendations or modify the program rest with the 
school and district staff. 
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APPENDIX A: QUALITY CRITERIA FOR JUDGING THE EFFECT OF THE PROGRAM 

ON THE SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT 



This appendix contains the criteria for 15 
areas to be examined during the review of a high 
school program. Each criterion represents a high- 
quality standard for a .particular element or aspect 
of the program. 

The program review quality criteria address 
the two major aspects of a school program: 

• The curriculum; that is, what is being 
taught and learned: 

- English/ Language Arts 

- Mathematics 

- Science 

- History-Social Sciance 

- Foreign Language 

- Visual and Performing Arts 

- Physical Education 

- Vocational-Technical Education 



o The schoolwide policies and procedures that 
shape and support instruction: 

- Students* Paths Through High School 

- Integrated Skills 

- Instructional Practices 

- Students with Special Needs 

- Student Services: Guidance and 

Counseling 
Improvement Processes 

- Culture of the School 

Each criterion contains a brief introduction 
that describes the central features of a high- 
quality program and a series of statements that 
further describe or illustrate the program. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The national educational reform movement has as its central 
focus the adequacy of a high school education for preparing students 
to succeed in three ways: 

• Compete successfully in the marketplace of the next decade. 

• Contribute as literate citizens to the survival of our 
democracy. 

• Participate fully in the cultural, ethical, and political 
life of our civilization. 

The major voices of the reform movement — Ernest Boyer, John 
Goodlad, Theodore Sizer, and, in California, Bill Honig, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, among others— all speak of the need 
for substantive changes in both the content and the processes* 1 

These four leaders of reform agree not onl> on why there must be 
changes in secondary education but also on what those changes should 
be. The most fundantental of these shared convictions is the belief 
that a high school education should offer a common core of knowledge 
that all educated citizens should possess. This core, they maintain, 
is both utilitarian in that it prepares students for postsecondary 
work and study and altruistic in that it helps each student develop 
in character and citizenry. 

The common themes of reform shaped through this nationwide 
movement for excellence in education have been captured in the 
descriptions of high-quality education contained in this document. 
The themes that are included in the criteria are of three basic 
kinds and have to do with (1) curriculum or what students are 
expected to learn; (2) students and the teaching and learning 
processes in the classrooms; and (3) the organization and the 
culture of the high school. 

The Curriculum 

There is a common core of knowledge that all educated citizens 
should possess. By opening vistas for students into the broad 
achievements and issues of civilization, this core will empower the 
students to participate in and benefit from a higher-quality life. 
This core includes cultural literacy, scientific literacy, knowledge 
of the humanities, and appreciation of the values that undergird our 
society. In addition, through this core curriculum, students should 
develop fully the skills of reading, writing, speaking listening, 
calculating, and learning and the ability to think eric cally. All 
students should have access to the core curriculum. Kjst students 
are expected to succeed in this rigorous academic curriculum. 



As students proceed through high school, care is taken to ensure 
that the paths they choose are directly related to their career, 
personal, and social goals; that bridges exist to help students move 
from one path to another as they mature and develop through their 
high school years; and that students are able to take the necessary 
prerequisite courses for their chosen paths. 

Vocational education courses complement and reinforce this 
academic core; they provide alternative paths through the core in 
v/hich the content is comparable to core courses. In addition, 
vocational education courses make students aware of different career 
options, help students evaluate various career choices, and prepare 
them to select a career. 

Students and Instruction 

Students are engaged in their learning tasks. There is an 
emphasis on active, lively learning, with students discussing, ques- 
tioning, and exchanging ideas; working at creating, constructing, 
and producing projects that give depth and significance to the cur- 
riculum; and using concrete materials and original source documents. 
Teachers use questioning techniques to encourage students to extend 
their thinking and articulate their reasoning. The subjects of 
history, literature, and science are used to engage students in 
discussions of events and ideas, in reflections about their own 
lives, and as links to other curricular areas* Teachers recognize 
the need for students to become independent learners; they take into 
account the knowledge students bring to each learning situation, 
build on it, and challenge the students to apply what they know in 
new situations while they steadily increase each student's own 
responsibility for learning. 

Students with special needs — limited-English-proficient, educa- 
tionally disadvantaged, and gifted and talented students as well as 
students receiving special education instruction and services— have 
access to the core curriculum. The special services students with 
special needs receive support their success in the core curriculum. 
When remediation is required, instructional strategies are modified; 
or alternative learning settings (other than pull-out programs) are 
developed so that students are successful in learning the regular 
curriculum. The regular curriculum is not replaced by a diluted, 
simplistic, remedial curriculum. Each professional staff member 
acknowledges and accepts his or her responsibility for the students 
with special needs, including the students at risk of dropping out 
of school. Staff members help students build a bridge to alternative 
learning settings and back again as appropriate to the student's 
career goal path. 



For a sample of the work of these four educational reform movement leaders, see: 



Ernest L. Boyer, Hi gh School; A Report on Secondary Education in A merica. 
John I. Goodlad, A Place Called School: Prospects for the Future. 



New York: Harper and Row, 1983. 

, , New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1983. 

Bill Honig, "The Educational Excellence Movement: Now Comes the Hard Part", Phi Delta Kappan Vol* 66 (June, 1985), 675. 
Theodore R. Sizer, Horace *s Compromise: The Dilemma of the American High Schoau Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1984. 
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The Organization and Culture oF the School 



The principal! vice-principals, and departmental chairpersons 
are knowledgeable about and provide guidance in curriculum and 
instruction* Their focus is on professional educational issues 
rather than the management of the day-to-day functioning of the 
school* Time is recognized as a precious commodity , with meeting 
time spent on educational issues rather than on housekeeping matters* 

The departments work as a collegial organization, with teachers 
conferring about students, planning together, and sharing curricular 
information and instructional techniques* Teachers find their expe- 
rience at school professionally rewarding. Staff development activ- 
ities help teachers expand their curricular knowledge and refine 
their instructional techniques through effective adult pedagogy. 

Teachers and administrators believe that every student can 
develop morally, intellectually, culturally, and emotionally to his 
or her potential. They further believe that an educated society is 
the sine qua non of a democracy. These fundamental beliefs are 
evidenced in how they care about their students, what the students 
are and are not learning, and how they are developing; how they work 
together, plan and conduct instructional activities, and carry out 
schoolwide activities; and how they communicate with students and 
among themselves. They are committed to high-quality education 
for all students, working at program improvement as individuals, 
collectively as departmental members, and as a total school staff. 
Throughout the school there is open, candid recognition and discus- 
sion of the problems of the school on the part of staff members and 
collective and collegial efforts to eliminate the problems in order 
to increase the effectiveness of their school program.^ 



•Sara Lawrence Light foot. The Good High School: Portraits of Character 
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These themes or attributes of a high-quality high school program 
emerge and re-emerge in the criteria contained in this Secondary 
School Procjram Quality Criteria document. The 15 criteria include 
eight curriculum standards and seven schoolwide standards. The cri- 
teria for English/language arts, mathematics, science, history-social 
science, foreign language, and visual and performing arts reflect the 
major foci of the model curriculum standards for each curriculum area 
adopted by the State Board of Education in January, 1985. In the 
self-study conducted prior to a program review, staff members are 
expected to use the model curriculum standards in addition to these 
program review criteria in order to analyze the current effectiveness 
of each curriculum area. 

Although these criteria were developed for the program review 
process, their greatest value to a school lies in their use in ana- 
lyzing the various aspects of the school's program. Because the 
criteria are high-quality standards, they represent the standards 
toward which school staff members should be striving as they work 
to improve the quality of education experienced by their students. 
Staff members in all high schools should find these standards essen- 
tial in setting program quality goals, for use as a yardstick in 
measuring progress toward those goals, and for use as indicators of 
direction for improvement. The secondary school program quality 
criteria should receive their greatest use as tools for planning 
program improvements. 



Culture. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1983. 
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ENGLISH-LANGUAGE ARTS 



^ The E lish-language arts program plays an important role in 
developing vhe ability of all students to communicate in the English 
language and to think critically* 

Students gain English language proficiencies by reading a 
central core of literary works that focuses on the significant issues 
of humanity • The skills of reading, writing, listening, and speaking 
are d'^veloped in context through a meaningful study of these enduring 



works. Students use their language arts skills to comprehend and 
develop the ideas and values that these works embody* 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services* 



Curriculum 

The Er{gli8h-?.anguage arts curriculum is comprehensive, system- 
atic, and developmental* The curriculum is organized around a 
central cote of literary works selected from among the great essays, 
poems, short stories, novels, biographies, dramas, folktales, and 
speeches that preserve and embody the diverse cultural heritage of 
the United States* English teachers use literature both (1) as the 
medium for teaching the fundamental human; ethical, cultural, and 
political values that underlie our society and connect us as human 
beings; and (2) as the means for teaching the processes of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing at all grade levels* The curriculum 
is developmental ly sequenced so that all students gain an increased 
understanding of the works of literature that are studied and so that 
they become better prepared to read and comprehend similar works on 
their own* 

Literature 

The literature curriculum has three parts, encompassing a core, 
an extended, and a recreational/motivational reading program* The 
core program consists of those works that are intensively studied 
by all students, including those students with special needs; the 
teacher varies the manner in which the works are studied for special 
needs students* The extended program consists of additional works 
which supplement the core program and are appropriate to students* 
special interests and needs* The recreational/motivational reading 
program develops positive reading habits of students and the concept 
that reading is pleasurable and rewarding* Students who are not 
proficient in English are provided the same or, if unavailable, anal- 
ogous selections in their primary language, or they experience the 
content in other instructional modes (e*g*, audiovisual supplements, 
sheltered instruction, and so forth)* 

Integrated Program 

Students regularly respond to literature through interrelated 
instruction in the processes of listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing* These four processes are integrated in a total learning 
program that emphasizes higher order thinking skills* Students 
learn to read with understanding, listen with purpose, write in 
their own style, spoak with influence, and handle the conventions of 



standard English--all within the context of studying the central 
issues embodied in literature* Students come to value the processes 
of language as tools for clarifying, expressing, and learning new 
ideas in all curricular areas* They use l«.nguage to help them 
acquire and apply more complex thinking skills across the curriculum* 
Language processes are integrated through direct instruction, 
cooperative small-group activities, and independent activities* 

Reading as a Process 

Students read extensively in a variety of genres* Through the 
reading process, students move into, through, and beyond literary 
works; they are inspired to interact with the works, explore and ask 
important questions, and apply the meanings of the works to their 
own lives* Through this process, all students at all levels are 
afforded opportunities to experience good literature, interact with 
the works, and engage in critical thinking and questioning* 

Writing as a Process 

Students learn to write clear, cogent, concise prosi connected 
to the literary works they study* They experience writing as a 
process which embodies several stages, including prewriting, draft- 
ing, receiving responses, revising, editing, and post-writing 
activities, including evaluation* They are encouraged to give atten- 
tion to developing fluency before attending to formal correctness* 
Students participate in writing activities which encompass a variety 
of purposes, audiences, topics, forms, and modes of discourse* 
Students show greater sophistication in their writing as they 
mature; their writing reflects their growth in the use of higher- 
level thinking processes, including analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation* 

Listening and Speaking 

Students interact with teachers and peers, in both teacher- 
directed and student-centered oral language activities, to share 
their reactions and ideas about their readings and writings* 'hey 
learn strategies for synthesizing and integrating their reflections 
on what they hear and read into their own speaking and writing* 
Teachers direct students' attention to examples of rich and powerful 
language and offer opportunities for students to experience and 
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English-Language Arts (cont«) 



discuss language use. Students demonstrate increased facility for 
oral presentations at each grade level. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of students* sttn gths and progress in the language 
arts program is systematic and ongoing, and it includes a broad range 
of assessment methods. Evaluation reflects the purposes of the cur- 
riculum and includes (1) frequent se? f-assessment and peer critique 
of writing and speaking activities; and (2) teachers' informal eval- 
uations of students' participation and achievement related to both 
individual and class objectives. Data on students' performance 
are collected, along with data on the qi?antity and type of work 
accomplished. Feedback is provided regu>arly to students and 
parents through test scores, grades, conferences, peer critiques, and 
awards, and other forms of recognition. The performances of various 
types of students v;ith special needs are monitored in relation to 
specific areas of the curriculum, revaluation data support modifica- 
tions in the instructional progran at the classroom, department, and 
school levels. 

Program Support 

All students have access to a wide range of literature through 
the school's library; they are assisted by a librarian in selecting 
and using an extensive and current collection of print and 



Exemplars 

All students complete four years of English-language arts 
courses in which they systematically develop their ability to 
read, write, listen to, and speak the English language and 
become more knowledgeable about their cultural heritage through 
reading literature. 

The core program includes works of literary merit that: 

- Have been selected carefully by curviculum planners and 
selection committees at school and distiict levels. 

- Are studied in depth by all students. 

- Are experienced by students through close reading, hearing 
them read aloud, or seeing them performed. 

The extended program consists of works of literary merit that: 

- Have been selected by curriculum planners and selection 
committees. 

- Students read on their own or in small groups to supplement 
the classwork carried on under the core program. 

- Are broau enough to permit teachers to recommend titles 
which are appropriate to the special interests, needs, and 
abilities of their students. 
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nonprint materials. Students use technology; e.g., computers and 
audiovisual media, as a resource for (1) discovering new information; 
(2) storing information; (3) composing; (4) practice and learning; 
and (5) sharing information, ideas, and their own oral, written, and 
visual expressions with others. Courses are offered for students who 
want or need to gain greater proficiency in English for postsecondary 
education or career goals. Supplementary services, including those 
for students with limited-English proficiency, provide language arts 
instruction which helps students to comprehend, respond to, and 
appreciate core works of literature and helps them to become more 
fully aware of human issues. 

Departmental Activities 

Teachers interact with each other regularly at departmental 
meetings designed to provide staff development and program renewal. 
Cyrilculum and instruction are implemented consistently across 
all sections of the same course. Each teacher is committed to a 
systematic program that emphasizes progressive proficiency in read- 
ing, writing, listening, and speaking. The chairperson and teachers 
periodically evaluate the program to determine how well the instruc- 
tion achieves substantial literacy for all students; the development 
and integration of writing, comprehension, and speaking; and the 
contextual acquisition of vocabulary and technical skills. The 
principal and departmental chairperson often interact to develop 
plans and promote activities that support departmental efforts for 
teachers to grow professionally c 



- Are related to the core program through themes, historical 
settings, types of characters, locations, curricular topics, 
or works of a particular author or illustrator. 

■ The recreational/motivational program consists of titles of 
literary merit that: 

- Are readily available in classroom, school, and public 
libraries. 

- On the recommendations of teachers and librarians, students 
read on their own for enjoyment and enlightenment. 

Q Teachers focus attention on the central human issues raised in 
literary works of the world in lessons that: 

- Challenge the students to achieve greater understanding of 
the issues and their importance to the human condition. 

- Develop the students' maturity in thinking about the issues 
and articulating their ideas ibout them. 

- Engage the students in a reassessment of their own values 
in relation to those values embodied in the literature. 



English-Language Arts (cont«) 



• Original whole works make up the major part of the program 
rather than excerpts or watered-down versions of the works* 
Students: 

- Confront the complex issues in the literature through 
analysis and summarize the central themes. 

* Engage in comparing and contrasting activities* 

- Discuss various interpretations of the work and make 
inferences concerning the author's meaning* 

* Draw conclusions a. id make judgments* 

- Appreciate the techniques of effective expression in the 
literature* 

* Learn about structural components as well as characterization 
and point of view* 

• Instruction guides all students through a range of thinking 
processes that are not based on the assumption that students 
must acquire one type of thinking before being able to progress 
to another. All students develop the ability to predict, inter- 
pret, compare and contrast, analyze critically, synthesize 
information, and evaluate, solve problems, and integrate meaning 
through comprehending and composing activities* 

■ Students show greater maturity in reading, writing, listening, 
speaking, and thinking as they progress from the freshman to 
senior years of high school* Teachers make more rigorous and 
challenging demands and expbct more sophisticated skills from 
the older students than from the younger ones* 

• Teachers use heterogeneous cooperative learning groups as a key 
instructional strategy in the development of native and non- 
native speakers* language proficiency and mastery of the 
curriculum* 

• INTO literature — Before reading or interacting with a literary 
work, teachers employ strategies to evoke the students* inter- 
est in the work and to connect them personally with it, such 
as: 

- Asking provocative questions about the work 

- Eliciting the students • related backgrounds of experiences 
and prior knowledge 

- Providing an overview or synopsis of the work 

- Offering biographical background about the author and other 
interesting historical and factual information about the 
piece 

- Doing an oral reading of a lively scene, showing a film, or 
using outside resources, such as practicing authors and other 
speakers 

- Beginning with familiar, simpler works which share common 
themes with the rr.ore complex work 
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THROUGH literature— Students explore the work in depth through: 



- Reading and interacting with the work 

- Discussing the abstract ideas, concepts, and ideals encoun- 
tered in the work 

- Generating their own interpretations and responses 

- Focusing on crucial quotations 

- Engaging in dramatic presentations by assuming the personae 
of characters 

- Making predictions about what will occur in the piece 

- Recording their reactions in literature logs 

- Making journal entries of quotations or problems confronted 
by the characters 

- Designing artistic visualizations 

BEYOND literature — Interaction with the literary worl. is fol- 
lowed by activities that help studonLs pull their thoughts 
together to reflect on how the work relates to them and to 
society, such as: 

- Discussing and writing their reactions and insights 

- Reconsidering and reinterpreting their world views as a 
result of the work 

- Developing an illustration showing relationships among 
characters 

- Relating one piece of literature to another 

- Dr3matizing the work 

- Reading parallel works among genres 

- Writing a new preface, a new ending, a change of scene, 
a script for readers* theater, interpretive questions, 
summaries, imagined interviews, or sequels 

Students write in many different modes of discourse: 

- Story, observation, autobiographical and biographical 
incident and sketch, poetry, dialogue, persuasive essay, 
report of information, drama, letter, memorandum, newspaper 
article, diary, narrative, legend, memoir, speculation about 
results or causes, remembered place, analysis, fable, myth, 
interpretation, lyrics, and problem-solution 

Students experience a writing program in which they engage in: 

- Prewriting activities in order to select a topic, identify 
the intended audience, and determine the mode, tone, and 
style of the writing 

- Drafting activities in which the students manipulate language 
to suit their meaning and purpose, organize details, and give 
evidence 

- Responding activities 

- Revising activities in order to clarify thoughts and ideas 

- Editing activities 

- Postwriting activities 
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English-Language Arts (cent.) 



• Students write to develop their own style. They are familiar- 
ized with word processing and other computerized writing tools* 
Students* writing is published in various ways the classes, 
school, and community. 

• There are written standards and expectations for student writing 
which are known and used by all teachers 

• Students develop oral communication skills and regularly take 
part in discussions, panels, debates, and speeches on topics 
related to the cericral human issues found in the literature. 

• Students practice critical listening in a variety of settings 
(small and large groups and one-on-one situations) and learn to 
distinguish between the emotional and factual content of the 
messages they receive. 

• Teachers model effective communication skills by reading and 
writing along vdth and in view of the students and by modeling 
listening and speaking skills throughout the school day. 

• Assessment methods and materials are aligned with the cur- 
rent emphasis on substance and the integration of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. 

• Teachers are knowledgeable in the use of holistic, analyti- 
cal, and primary trait-scoring methods for written language 
assessment . 

• A variety of measures is used in conjunction with classroom 
assessment to determine the quality of the language arts 
program: 

- "School Performance Report»7CAP data 

- Background and training of teaching staff 

- Quality and degree of use of the library/media center 

- Attitude of students 

- Quality of services for students with special needs 



• Periodically, English teachers evaluate their program in order 
to determine the extent to which: 

- Students are becoming culturally literate. 

- Instruction and assignments integrate listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. 

- Students are improving in their use of vocabulary and 
technical skills, as evidenced in their writing and speal'ing. 

• The school library contains an extensive collection of books 
and nonprint materials of high quality. Teachers and library 
personnel encourage and assist students to select and use a 
variety of resources. 

• Students with special needs participate in a language arts 
program that is conducted in concert with the regular language 
arts program. They experience and discuss the same material 
and ideas as do the more proficient students. 

• Specialized instruction in language arts is provided to students 
with specific interests or needs; the strategies support the 
core curriculum and provide (1) different modes of instruction, 
e.g., visual and auditory, cooperative and competitive, or pri- 
mary language and modified or "sheltered** English instruction; 
(2) higher intensity experiences involving frequent feedback, 
practice, exposure to the teacher, and lower student-to-adult 
ratios; and (3) a greater variety of activities and resources 
than are normally available. 

a English teachers meet regularly to ensure that their courses 
are coherent and developmental for students progressing through 
high school, that the courses meet university requirements for 
the college-bound, and that 3tudents are developing sufficient 
skills in English-language arts, in thinking and in understand- 
ing, interpreting, and appreciating literature. 

• The principal actively supports departmental goals and efforts 
for professional growth for the faculty. 



Ihe following resource publications are available, at prices listed, from the Bureau of Publications, California State Department of Education, 
P.O. Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

English-Language Arts Franework, K-12, 1987 ($3.00) Handbook for Planning an Effective Literature Program, K-12, 1987 

Model Curriculum Standards 9-12, 1985 ($5.50) ($3.00) 

English-Language Arts Model Curriculum Guide K-8, 1987 ($2.25) Practical Ideas for Teaching Writinq as a Process, 1987 ($6.00) 

Recommended Readings in Literature K-8, 1986 ($2.25) Becoming a Nation of Readers, 1985 ($4.50) 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing Program, K-12, 
1986 ($2.50) 

The following resource- publication is available for $10 from the University of California, Los Angeles, Center for Academic Interinstitutional 
Prograns (UCLA/CAIP), 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90024: 

Literature for All Students: A Sourcebook for Teachers, 1985 73 
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The ability to think mathematically is becoming rrore and more 
essential for all members of our highly complex and technological 
society. To accommodate changes in the way and extent mathematics is 
used, it is essential that students develop the ability to discern, 
conjecture, reason, invent, and construct; in short, that they be 
able to think mathematically. 

The mathematics curriculum helps students gain this kind of 
mathematical ability first, by emphasizing basic mathematical con- 
cepts and second, by emphasizing higher-level thinking skills and 



The primary objective of instruction is to develop the students' 
mathematical understanding — the ability to discern mathematical 
relationships, to reason logically, and to use mathematics techniques 
effectively. All students master the major concepts and skills of 
each strand of mathematics: number, measurement, geometry, patterns 
and functions, statistics and probability, logic, and algebra. 
The curriculum is organized to enable all students to learn these 
concepts and skills. Teachers in the department are committed to 
developing in each student this kind of mathematical understanding. 

The curriculum continually reinforces and extends the previously 
learned mathematical concepts and skills through problem assign- 
ments that require the use of these concepts and skills in a variety 
of new situations with real-world settings. The relationships among 
concepts and skills, both old and new, are stressed in all classes 
so that students can connect new or extended concepts to what they 
already know. The students experience mathematics as a cimulative, 
unified subject. 

Students learn problem solving as a process and experience the 
rewards of arriving at solutions through their own efforts. The 
thinking skills of problem solving are highly valued by both teachers 
and students. Each sturlent takes an active role in problem solving. 
They systematically develop their ability to apply mathematical 
knowledge, skills, dnd experience to resolve new and/or perplexing 
situations. 

Estimation is taught as a regular part of the instructional 
program. Students use estimation as an aid in computation, in 
problem solving to evaluate the quantitative aspects of situations, 
and to test the reasonableness of their conclusions. 

Teachers and students routinely use calculators and computers 
in the mathematics classes. Calculators are used to decrease the 
time students must spend on computation and increase the time they 
spend on concepts and problem solving. The use of computers helps 
students ex^ lore, discover, and create mathematical relationships. 

The primary focus in each course is each studenh^s understand- 
ing and applying concepts rather than his or her ability to memorize 
rules and procedures. Instructional methods require interaction 
among students and between teachers and students to communicate 
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MATHEMATICS 



problem solving as a process. Requiring a new intensity of study, 
the mathematics curriculum requires students to achieve a depth of 
understanding that enables them to know why as well as how to apply 
their mathematical learning. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



mathematical reasoning and understanding. Students experience the 
fascination and excitement that mathematics provides through practi- 
cal applications. Such applications engage the student in situa- 
tions that reveal the way mathematics is used. Students have 
practical experiences in applying mathematics in other disciplines. 

Teachers use concrete materials and real-world applications 
to help their students understand mathematical concepts and relate 
new concepts to those already learned. Students* understandinr^ of 
concepts is enhanced by their use of concrete materials. 

Instruction in each course covers the content planned foi the 
course and is flexible enough to address the learning needs of each 
student. The mathematical knowledge of the students is regularly 
assessed so that specific areas of difficulty are identified and 
retaught as needed. Students who learn rapidly are given assignments 
of greater depth and extent. Students* performance in all courses is 
such that later courses in a sequence can be completed without 
extensive review of previously taught content. 

The mathematics program offers alternative sequences of courses. 
There are sequences for students preparing for college, for honors 
and advanced placement students, for students ready to go beyond 
eighth grade curriculum but not preparing for college, for students 
who have not yet mastered the seventh and eighth grade curriculum, 
and for students who need individualized work in the elementary 
curriculum. Placement and counseling of students are based on 
thorough and ongoing diagnosis, with opportunities for students to 
transfer into a more appropriate sequence as their needs change. 
Students who need more time to master core content enroll in course 
sequences that allow for it. 

The mathematics department meets regularly to discuss, plan, 
implement, and evaluate its program. The teachers and chairperson 
often interact to coordinate departmental objectives and collaborate 
on achieving the objectives. 

Staff development activities aimed at improving instruction and 
students* achievement are held periodically, and the teachers are 
personally involved in the improvement process. Professional renewal 
is valued and recognized. The principal and chairperson often meet 
to collaborate on ways they will lead and support the raising of 
mathematical expectations among faculty, students, and parents. 
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Mathematics (cont.) 



• Students are regularly encountering new and unexpected situationS| 
such as problems that can be solved with previously acquired 
skills but are different from and more complex than problems they 
have solved before in their mathematics classes* 

• Students demonstrate their ability to think mathematically by 
their competence in constructing and inventing mathematical 
solutions to problems. They learn to: 

- Formulate problems. - Find solutions. 

- Analyze problems and - Verify and interpret 
select strategies. solutions. 

• Students demonstrate the ability to use the following problem- 
solving strategies: 

- Estimate. - Draw a picture or diagram. 

- Look for a pattern. - Make a list or table. 

- Write an equation. - Use models. 

- Guess and test. - Act out the problem. 

- Work backward. - Solve a simpler but related problem. 

• Teachers create a classroom atmosphere in which students feel 
comfortable trying out ideas; they model problem-solving behavior 
and encourage students to explain their thinking during problem 
solving. Students are encouraged to solve problems in a variety 
of ways and accept solutions in many different forms. 

• Teachers utilize concrete materials and familiar experiences to 
assist students* understanding of mathematical concepts, to con- 
nect their understanding about real objects and their experiences 
to mathematical concepts, and to gain direct experience with the 
underlying principles of each concept. 

• Each student has a calculator available in his or her mathematics 
class. Scientific calculators are used for common tables such 
as those for roots and powers, logarithms, and trigonometric 
functions. 

• Computers are used often for creating problem-solving aids such 
as geometric displays, organization and graphing of data, 
simulations of real-life situations, and numerical sequences and 
patterns. 

• Teachers assign practical application projects that enable 
students to solve problems that exemplify the use of mathematics 
in the everyday world. Applications are derived from the area of 
interest to the students such as: 

- Sports - Surveying 

- Auto mechanics - Navigation 

- Scheduling - Projections onto screens 

- Architectural space - Loans and credit 

planning - Retail inventory and pricing 

- Voting and elections - Population and census 

Q 

Instruction in ail classes is flexibi.3 enough to address the 
i-QI^" learning needs of each student; lessons and assignments are based 
Cl\lv> on ongoing diagnosis and assessment of eceh student and are 



designed to enable all students to master the essential concepts 
of the curriculum. 

Classroom instruction includes whole-group instruction, coopera- 
tive . 3arning groups and individualized instruction, teacher- 
directed remediation using alternative approaches, and horizontal 
enrichment. 

Homework assignments are designed to give students the additional 
exposure needed to master a concept through meaningful and 
creative experiences that supplement classroom activities. 

A program for students of the lowest competency is available that 
concenti. Jtes on the student's "number sense," his or her apprecia- 
tion of the sizes of numbers, and the estimation of results to be 
expected from calculations. 

Students who are competent in the basics of arithmetic but who 
have learned little of the measurement, geometry, functions, 
statistics, logic, and algebra have a basic or general mathematics 
course concerned primarily with these strands available to 
them. 

Students who were moderately successful in eighth grade but 
are not prepared for a rigorous college preparatory Algebra 1 
course have available to them an academically oriented alterna- 
tive (mathematics A of the framework) that moves beyond eighth 
grade in all strands and keeps open the option of subsequent 
transfer to the college preparatory sequence. 

The first course in the college preparatory sequence is for 
students who are strongly prepared and motivated. Students 
passing this course are prepared to take further college 
preparatory courses with little reviev. or reteaching. 

A senior elective is available for average and above-average 
students who will not take college preparatory mathematics as 
seniors. 

An applied elective course is available for students who have 
passed the minimum competencies but who will not take an aca- 
demically oriented course. 

Calculus, if offered, is given as an advanced placement course. 

The development of the weakest students is monitored closely. 
They are given individualized help and encouraged to enroll in 
regular classes after succeeding in the remedial efforts. 

Regular meetings are used by the mathematics teachers to develop 
and coordinate the objectives of the mathematics program and 
collaborate on the implementation and evaluation of those objec- 
tives. 

Staff developmental activities are designed to improve mathemat- 
ics instruction. Teachers are committed to delivering a high 
quality mathematics program and are supported by the principal 
and department's chairperson as they work to increase their 
skills. 



SCIENCE 



Because of the increasing technological demands on our society, 
the role of science in the academic spectrum is continually being 
expanded, revised, and updated. Science has assumed a new signif- 
icance in the lives of Americans, and all students should have the 
opportunity to develop scientific literacy. 

Science students learn scientific concepts primarily by 
engaging in the scientific process. Science experiments help 



The primary goal of the science program is scientific literacy 
for all students. Students develop scientific literacy by: develop- 
ing interest and enjoyment in learning how things work and why 
things are; learning fundamental concepts of science and how the 
application of these concepts affects their daily lives; learning 
techniques of the scientific method to validate science knowledge; 
developing thinking skills for lifelong learning; and using attitudes 
and knowledge about science to live as an informed citizen in a 
scientifically developed nation. Students have a positive attitude 
toward science and take an active interest in science. 

The science curriculum is comprehensive, rigorous, balanced, 
and sequential and is built on the concepts learned in elementary 
and intermediate schools. As students progress through the sequen- 
tial curriculum, they encounter basic scientific concepts repeated 
at higher cognitive levels. Teachers understand this spiraling 
nature of the curriculum and work on the articulation needed to make 
the spiraling concept work. 

Students learn the facts, terminology, laws, and theories of 
physical and biological science by engaging in the processes of 
science and problem solving through experiments and other investiga- 
tive strategies. Students experience the connectedness of science 
content and the scientific process and are able to integrate the two. 

The curriculum emphasizes experiential learning, and instruction 
is activity-based. Students learn by hands-on experiments that 
develop both the rationale and intuitive thinking inherent in science 
inquiry and problem solving. They have the opportunity to explore 
natural phenomena, formulate experiments to solve specific problems 
of their own choosing, and develop alternative solutions to problems. 
Active learning is both serious and fun; students are learning in 
novel, creative situations. 

All students achieve the level of scientific literacy necessary 
for them to function in our highly technological society. They 
apply their scientific knowledge to current situations and to life 
around them and discuss the societal implications of scientific and 
technological advances. Students have regular opportunities for 
in-depth analysis of ethical issues and for discussions of attitudes 
and values as they affect science and technology. They realize 
that science is a human endeavor, and not a value-free body of 
knowledge. 
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students internalize the content of science and give them an 
appreciation for scientific inquiry and problem solving. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



Direct instruction, independent and small group laboratory 
work, science projects, and discussion sessions are used to develop 
the students' conceptual understanding of major scientific phenomena. 
This variety of teaching methods is employed for each major curricu- 
lar objective as reinforcement and to take advantage of different 
students' learning modalities. Students are frequently asked to 
explain their own ideas about natural phenomena and formulate test- 
able hypotheses in their own words. Teachers facilitate such dis- 
cussions with open-ended and divergent questions so that the students 
expand their views and understanding as they explore the complex 
ethical issues in applying science to a technologically advanced 
society. The school's library offers a collection of science 
materials that support independent research projects by students. 

While concentrating on the essentials of the science curriculum, 
teachers foster and maintain students' interest in a wide variety of 
topics by using stories of great scientific discoveries, biographies, 
and other high interest science readings. Teachers relate science 
concepts to the major ideas of art, literature, history, and mathe- 
matics. They draw on and develop alliances with the science re- 
sources found in the community: museums, universities and colleges, 
educational television, industry, science fairs and expositions, 
science teacher organizations, and military ?nd governmental 
agencies. Field trips and science fairs are important parts of the 
science program and are used to maximize students' interest as well 
as achievement. Teachers encourage parents to provide science 
experiences for their children. 

All students receive at least two years of science instruction 
that incorporates a balance of physical and biological sciences. 
Science programs are flexible enough for students to prepare for 
advanced courses in biology, chemistry, physics, and earth/space 
sciences. Students planning for careers in science-related fields 
take at least three years of science and three years of mathematics. 
If they are interested and able, students who take general life 
science and physical science are encouraged to take more advanced 
courses. 

The science teachers exemplify high standards of scientific 
knowledge and teaching expertise. They are regularly involved in 
staff developmental programs aimed at personal renewal and improved 
competence in science education. Teachers regularly collaborate 
on curricular and instructional issues. The curricula of various 
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Science (cont.) 



courses and grade levels are carefully articulated and sequenced* 
Staff IS committed to students* mastery of the articulated curric- 
ulum. 

Efforts to plan, implement, and evaluate the science program 
are coordinated within the department. Teachers regularly meet to 



• The science curriculum focuses on the content and processes of 
'science through problem solving by experiments and other means 
of investigation* Students demonstrate their ability to inte-> 
grate the content and processes of science by their compntence 
in conducting experiments to learn science concepts* Science 
experiments put students in charge of their own learning* 

• Students learn the basic concepts of physical science, including 
an understanding of; 

•* Atomic structure, molecules, elements and compounds, and their 
properties 

•* Phases of matter and the kinetic theory 

- Definition of measurefiient of physical characteristics 
<• Chemical reactions and nuclear science 

- Force and motion 

- Energy sources, transformation, and conservation 

- Waves: fluid, sound, and electromagnetic 

- Heat and heat transfer 

- Electricity and magnetism 

- Geological processes 

- Water cycle, climate, and weather 

- Astronomy and space exploration 

- California land forms 

- Oceanography 

• Students learn the basic concepts of biological science to include 
an understanding of; 

- Structure, functions, and interrelationships of cells, tissue, 
organs, and systems 

- Categories and roles of organisms in the web of life 

- Animal and human behavior, growth, and development 

- Plant functions, including the processes of photosynthesis and 
plant respiration 

•* Reproduction, genetics, and theories of evolution 

- Ecosystems and ecology 

- Technological advances in medicine and agriculture 

• The science teachers build on the students' previous science 
education* Spiraling of knowledge and skills is evident in the 
courses* 

• The teachers emphasize experiential learning through activity- 
based instruction* The students: 
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share instructional and experimental techniques* The principal 
and chairperson regularly discuss the science program and its role 
in the school's total program* Administrative support of the 
science program is translated into updated and well-maintained 
science facilities, equipment, and instructional materials needed 
for a quality program* 



- Explore natural phenomena* 

- Organize the data collected* 

- Formulate experiments* 

- Develop alternative solutions* 

- Solve problems* 

• Students have frequent experiences that develop their thinking, 
communication, and learning skilJs in science* These activities 
are open-ended, student-directed, and interdisciplinary* 

• Students have regular opportunities for analysis and discussion 
of the ethical issues of science and technology* The discussions 
are based on an understanding of the scientific concepts and 
related to issues that students are interested in and care about* 

• Teachers utilize community resources by forming alliances with: 

' - Museums - Educational television 

- Science fairs and - Universities and colleges 
expositions - Industry 

- OrganizaLions of - Governmental and military 
science teachers agencies 

• All science teachers are highly knowledgeable about science, 
skilled in the scientific process, and are able to instill in 
their students a positive attitude about science and a desire to 
learn more* 

• All students take two years of the biological and physical 
sciences as part of their core program* Included in the two 
years are concepts of earth und space science* The science 
department offers other '^'^^rses for students who want more 
scientific knowledge* 

• The teachers utilize staff development opportunities to keep 
current with scientific advancement and to refine their 
instructional skills* 

• The departmental staff works together to evaluate the science 
curriculum and instructional methods in order to ensure consis- 
tency, coordination, and alignment among the courses and to plan 
programmatic improvements as needed* 

• The administration at the school and the district support the 
science program by providing the facilities, equipment, and 
materials needed to implement a high-quality science program* 



HISTORY-SOCIAL SCIENCE 



Participation in the affairs of our societyi as individuals and 
as group members, is an essential component of citizenship* The 
development of students* citizenship for the present and future 
requires a knowledge of history and an understanding of the impact of 
the past on both contemporary times and the future. To prepare for 
this res ^onsibility, students study and understand United States 
and world history, geography, culture, government, civics, and 
economics. 



The history-social science curriculum and instruction (1) 
vitalizes history as the link between past and present; (2) high- 
lights the breadth of perspective by teaching students to experience 
history-social science through the mind and eyes of the historian, 
geographer, the economist, the anthropologist, the sociologist, the 
psychologist, and the humanist; (3) includes instruction in geography 
so that the critical role of t;he environment, location, resources, 
and demography can be better ,«iderstood; (4) teaches the basic 
values and principles of our democratic, constitutional system and 
the pluralistic nature of our state and nation and compares it to 
other systems; and (5) promotes the acquisition of academic, civic, 
and social skills. The foundation of the curriculum is history: the 
narrative account of events and their development and conseque.ices. 

The curriculum of the history-social science classes provides a 
sound and broad-rangir ^ knowledge base and is structured in a devel- 
opmental sequence. Students are challenged to study seriously the 
major events, places, and individuals of history and governments in 
order to: (1) gain an understanding of the key ideas, concepts, and 
themes of the human experience; (2) recognize the central issues of 
the human condition; (3) make jiudgments about huma.ikind and civil- 
ization; and (4) know what is essential to a good society. Aspects 
of world isolation arid interdependence, the diversity of cultures 
and universal human experiences, and the dynamic and the static 
nature of human organizations are studied. 

The curriculum and instructional activities and assignments 
engage the students in the lives and situations of the People and 
the times that they are studying so that the students feel a connec- 
tion to the past and are able to examine and develop their own values 
in relation to what has been, is, and might be. 

Through the curriculum and instructional activities and assign- 
ments, students are challenged t.' develop and demonstrate t^eir 
creative and critical thinking skills. They learn to analyze 
critically the events, places, and individuals of history and 
governments according to established procedures of historians and 
social scientists. They demonstrate skill at organizing, inter- 
preting, and synthesizing knowledge from a variety of sources and 
evaluating the content from an analytical perspective. The history 
and socinl science collections in the school's library enable 
students co research topics in depth. 



The study of history and social science, because of its inter- 
disciplinary nature, utilizes skills from each academic subject area 
to gain insight, make evaluations, and analyze problems inherent in'' 
the broad spectrum of today's society. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and student's receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



The students demonstrate increased proficiency in solving 
problems and making decisions both in the classroom and in school 
that portend effective decision making at home and in the community. 
Teachers emphasize the importance of this , ractical application of 
history and social science by giving their SvUdents ample opportuni- 
ties to apply critical thinking skills to problem solving and 
decision making in a contemporary setting. 

The curriculum enables students to understand and undertake 
their responsibilities as citizens through experiences in class and 
in the community that provide knowledge of the world at hand and at 
large. Central to the curricul'jm are the basic American values o^ 
justice, eqjality, individual freedom, responsibility, respect foi 
the individual, widespread public participation in governance, and 
constitutionally guaranteed rights of citizens. These principles of 
democracy are linked with an understanding of how our institutions 
function. Students learn the prerequisites of democracy and the 
origins and consequences of totalitarianism and tyranny. This 
primary focus is evident in the course syllabi, in the instr jclion 
taking place, and in the assignments completed by the students. 

Teachers use a variety of appropriate instructional techniques 
to teach specific objectives, with an emphasis on interactive method- 
ologies. The courses are interdisciplinary in conception and execu- 
tion of the scope, sequ. nee, emphasis, and methods of instruction. 

All students take at ^east three years of coursework in history- 
social science as '^^jrt of the core required for graduation. Th' *e 
courses involve the dtudents in tbe study of United States and v Id 
history and geoc;raphy as well as American government, civics, and 
economics, and include the interdisciplinjry study of these subjects. 
Beyond the core courses, students can elect to take specialized 
courses in order to gain a greater understanding and appreciation of 
history and the social sciences. The total curriculum is coherently 
orranized throughout all grades and avoids needless repetition. 
What is being taught in the classrooms corresponds to what is to 
be learned, as described in course of the study. 

Evaluation is ongoing and includes students* performance, in- 
structional objectives, and classroom interaction as well as long- 
range goals. The instructional methods and the content taught in the 
courses are adapted to the result of this evaluation. The school's 
leaders encourage faculty members to renew themselves professionally 
and provide the faculty with significant in-service opportunities. 
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History-Social Science (cont.) 



• Teachers of history-social science courses design instrsn * onal 
activities and give assignments that develop the students skills 
in reading, speaking, v^^riting, listening, and thinking. 

• Students, in each course, are developing the study skills, the 
critical thinking, and the social participation skills essential 
to learning history and social science. Students demonstrate 
increasing competence in these skills in the subject areas from 
the freshman to senior years. 

• Teachers develop the students* knowledge and understanding of 
history and the social sciences in an interdisciplinary context by 
using such methods as: 

- Employing small group discussions, debates, and role playing 
to study issues 

- Developing the students* ability to use literature, drama, art, 
and other cultural expressions in their study of history 

- Coordinating assignments with other subjects 

- Requiring projects that utilize specific English^ mathematical, 
scientific, and basic study skills 

-Encouraging the student to participate in local school 
government, in civic activities, and political issues 

- Using individual and cooperative learning projects 

- Assigning long-range projects that require students to re- 
search, interpret, and apply history and social science concepts 

- Assigning projects that challenge students to investigate 
and participate in current events that c'irify historical and 
social concepts and theory 

- Studying the major events, places, and persons in history 
and government to gain an understanding of the key ideas, 
concepts, and events of the human experience 

- Using the community as a resource 

- Using computer simulations and data bases 

- Focusing the history-social science curriculum on the basic 
values of the American experience: 

- Social justice - Respect for the individual 

- Equality - Private ownership of property 

- Freedom and - Widespread participation in 
responsibility public policy 

- Authority 

• Students are developing cri*:ical-thi 'king and problem-solving 
skills. They are able to: 

Define the problem: 
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- Identify central issues or problems. 

- Compare similarities and differences. 

- Determine which information is relevant. 

- Formulate appropriate questions. 

- Express problems clearly and concisely. 

Judge information related to the problem: 

- Distinguish fact from opinion. 

- Check consistency. 

- Identify unstated assumptions. 

- Recognize stereotypes and cliches. 

- Recognize bias, emotional factors, propaganda, and semantic 
slanting. 

- Recognize value orientations and ideologies. 
Solve problems/draw conclusions: 

- Recognize the adequacy of data* 

- Identify reasonable alternatives. 

- Predict probable consequences. 

- Test conclusions or hypotheses. 

Students develop social participation skills by: 

- Taking the perspective of others; empathizing 

- Understanding multiple perspectives on societal phenomena 

- Examining concepts and feelings of self 

- Recognizing one*s own biases 

- Seeing people as individuals rather than applying stereotypes 

- Balancing intellectual and emotional perspectives 

- Working in groups 

- Giving and receiving constructive criticism 

- Accepting responsibility and demonstrating respect for others 

All students take at least three years of history-social science 
that involve the study of: 

- United States history and geography 

- World history, culture, and geography 

- American government, civics, and economics 

Additional courses provide students opportunities to gain a 
greater understanding of history, the social sciences, and the 
humanities. 

The teachers and the departmental chairperson regularly evaluate 
the history-social science courses to ensure that: 

- The curriculum is coherently organized. 

- Needless repetition is avoided. 

- What is taught is whal is contained in the course of study. 

- The scope, sequence, and emphasis of the curriculvtm and instruc- 
tional methods are enabling students* learning and the realiza- 
tion of departmental goals. 

Teachers take advantage of staff development activities to develop 
or refine their knowledge of history, the social sciences, and 
appropriate instructional methodologies* 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE 



Students need to prepare themselves to live in a global society 
whe're foreign language skills and multicultural understanding are 
increasingly essential. The mastery of a second language^ enabling 
students to communicate meaningfully in thai language^ is the primary 
goal of foreign language instruction. 

Students develop the ability to communicate in a second language 
by continually using the language for communication both in and 



outside of the classroom* Students learn the language in a con- 
temporary cultural context. 

In applying this criterion) consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly beiow 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



All students have the opportunity to learn a foreign language 
as part of their high school education. Several different languages 
are offered, so students have a choice of languages to study. 

The language curriculum is designed to motivate students to 
continue study beyond the first year. Students with previous foreign 
language experience can profitably take advanced classes and study 
subject matter in the foreign language in order to gain greater 
proficiency in the language. 

The focus of the entire foreign language program is on meaning- 
ful and useful communication in the language. All classes in each 
language are taught with communication as the primary goal and the 
dominant activity. Instructors and students speak in the language to 
the maximum extent possible. Students have the opportunity to 
improve their listening comprehension daily; they read the language 
to understand what is written; they speak in the language conducting 
meaningful, purposeful interchanges; and they write in the language 
to send messages to other people. 

Each language is taught within the contemporary cultural context 
of countries where the language is sp *ken, including the United 
States. Learning activities emphasize that each language is an 
expression of a particular culture or of several related cultures. 
Students learn that many cultural universals exist but that cultures 
vary and are of equal value. 



The courses in each foreign language are proficiency-based. 
Specific proficiency levels are established and articulated for 
listening, speaking, reading, writing, and learning the culture of 
the language. Teachers incorporate these proficiency levels in their 
objectives for courses and lessons, and they regularly assess each 
individual student's proficiency in listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, and knowledge of the culture. Grading guidelines focus on 
the successful performance of communicative tasks over a sustained 
period of time. These guidelines are given to the students early 
in the semester so that they know how their performance will be 
evaluated. 

The language department meets regularly to plan, implement, .nd 
evaluate the program. The teachers and chairperson often interact 
to coordinate departmental objectives and collaborate on achieving 
the objectives. Changes made in order to develop higher standards 
for the teaching and learning taking place in the foreign language 
classes are the result of regular evaluation of students' achieve- 
ment, instruction, and the curriculum. The principal and chair- 
person meet regularly to discuss the role of foreign language 
instruction in the school's total program. The department has 
implemented plans that make foreign language classes more accessible 
to all students. The teachers are involved in foreign language 
training programs that help them develop their communication and 
proficiency teaching skills. The school's leaders encourage and 
enhance such staff development efforts. 



• Foreign language is provided for all students at every readiness 
level. Advanced courses and subjects taught in the foreign 
language are available for students wi^o studied the language in 
elementary and intermediate schools and for native speakers. 

• Meaningful communication js the main goal and the major activity 
evident in the foreign language courses. 

• Classroom language interchanges include: 

- An obvious purpose in communicating 

- Personal significance in the content 

- Resolution of uncertainties as a result of communicating 

- The cultural features of the language md society 

- The spontaneity and unpredictability in conversational 
communication 



• Students are taught, in the receptive areas of listening and 
reading and the productive areas of speaking and writing: 

- Language functions 

- Structural differences 

- Vocabulary 

- Communicative and/or graphic signals 

• Specific proficiency levels have been established for perceptive 
and productive skills, and means of assessment are in place* 

• Students learn to understand and appreciate: 

- Cultural universals, the physical and psychological bases of 
cultural behaviors, and the unconscious ways in which they 
themselves prejudge behaviors different from their own 
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Foreign Language (cont*) 



- The significance of special behaviors m target cultures 

- Cultural skills in selected target culture contexts or 
situations 

- Cultural connotations in selected key words and phrases, 
gestures, facial expressions, and other body language 

• Administrators facilitate and encourage opportunities (language 
camps, travel abroad programs, students* exchange programs, and 
holiday celebrations) that integrate foreign language competency 
skills with on-campus activities* 



• Departmental faculty members meet regularly to ensure a coordi- 
nated program that meets the needs of tha students and the goals 
of the department* 

• The regular evaluations of students* academic performance and 
proficiency, instruction, and curriculum have resulted in higher 
standards for teaching-learning in the foreign language program* 

• Foreign language programs are accessible to all students* 

• The staff development activities h3lp teachers improve their 
methodological and language/cultural foreign language skills* 
The school's leaders actively support this staff development* 
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VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 



Exposure to and involvement in the visual and performing arts 
are crucial to the education of our youth* Each student's education 
can be considered complete only as it includes the personal develop- 
ment through participation in the arts, the knowledge of our artistic 
heritage, and the understanding of the societal values of art 
contained within the arts curriculum. 

The visual and performing arts curriculum helps students make 
connections to our cultural heritage as well as our diverse cultural 



traditions. The arts curriculum prepares students to express 
themselves creatively through artistic endeavors and to develop ^ 
appreciation of the arts. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



The primary focus of the arts curriculum is to prepare students 
to express their creativity and to incorporate art into their lives. 
Students are enthusiastic about their participation in the arts and 
are motivated by the success of their own artistic endeavors. In- 
struction concentrates principally on practicing artistic operations, 
developing artistic skills and techniques, and creating artistic 
products* The courses concentrate on gaining the knowledge and 
mastering the skills and techniques needed to make creative self- 
expression possible. The creative activities in which the students 
are engaged promote personal insight, emotional satisfaction, and 
spiritual nourishment. 

A secondary focus is to develop and refine each student's 
sensitivities to the arts and to enable all students to critically 
appreciate their own and others* performances and work through an 
examination of the standards of excellence for each area. Taken as 
a whole, the arts curriculum promotes lifelong involvement and 
appreciation of the arts* 

The visual and performing arts department offers a variety of 
courses, at least one of which each student takes as part of his or 
her core program in high school. Other courses offered by the 
department are taken as electives by students who want more special- 
ized training and appreciation of the arts. The courses educate 
students in four disciplines of the arts: dance, drama, music, and 
visual arts. 

Each of the fine arts is taught with the rigors of a discipline 
containing its own body of organized knowledge. The total arts 
program recognizes the inte-^relationships among the four arts 
disciplines and between the arts and other subject areas. 

In the art courses students are connected to their cultural 
heritage; they develop an understanding of themselves within the 



context of our common heritage and the diverse cultural traditions 
that make up our culture. The art activities and assignments help 
the students develop insights into other cultures and enable them to 
recognize universal concepts and values and to express their own 
individual values and ideals. 

Instruction and assignments in the arts stimulate the senses and 
the emotions of the students by having them encounter the sounds, 
movements, and graphic displays of the visual and performing arts 
media and by having them participate in and learn to appreciate the 
performances and products of dance, drama, music, and visual arts. 
Students appreciate the arts as a means of nonverbal communication. 

Teachers demonstrate their own artistic abilities and creativity 
in the methods used to motivate students to high-level achievements 
in the arts and in arts literacy. Experiential methods predominate, 
but other methods are used to highlight the arts as an academic dis- 
cipline and to focus on the higher level thinking skills, including 
analysis, interpretation, evaluation, problem solving, and applica- 
tion associated with the arts. Community resources are used to 
enhance the total arts program. Practicing artists are brought into 
the school *s program on a regular basis to interact with the students 
about their artistic works and the students' art. 

The visual and performing arts faculty is organized to work as 
a unit. Coordinated program planning is an ongoing, regular part 
of the departmental effort to provide high-quality instruction in 
the arts. The faculty regularly evaluates the arts curriculum and 
implements changes designed to increase the number of students 
who are literate in the arts and who are skilled in producing and 
performing the arts. The teachers are involved in ongoing staff 
development programs in arts instruction. The leaders in the school 
work together to provide the resources necessary for quality arts 
instruction, production, and performance. 



• All students take at least one visual or performing arts course as 
part of their core curriculum. The department offers courses in 
dance, drama, music, and visual arts. 



• The visual and performing arts courses: 

- Teach a common core of knowledge. 

- Connect students to their cultural heritage. 

- Develop and refine students* sensibilities to arts. 

- Enable students to express their own creativity and experience 
moments of exaltation. 
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Visual and Performing Arts (cont.) 



• Students, in developing a common core of knowledge, learn that: 

- Universal concepts are expressed throughout* 

- Artistic styles are influenced by social, political, economic, 
and technological events* 

- The arts are a means of nonverbal communication* 

- Both the western and nonwestern traditions have important 
styles* 

The arts enhance and reinforce concepts and ideas in other 
subject areas* 

• Students gain deeper insights into the role that the arts have 
played in the development and transmission of cultures throughout 
the world* Students learn that: 

- The arts reflect ideals and values of various cultures* 

- The arts contribute to the ceremonies and celebrations of the 
world's cultures* 

- A common culture can evolve from artistic contributions of 
various ethnic groups* 

- Their own values and ideals can be expressed through the 
artistic disciplines* 

- Culture is transmitted across generations through the arts* 

• In developing and refining their sensibilities, students: 

- Develop and refine kinesthetic, aural, tactile, and visual 
sensibilities* 

- Learn to appreciate and enjoy works of art more fully. 

- Make aesthetic judgments* 

Use higher order thinking skills as they observe unique 
interrelationships in art and nature* 

• Students engage in creative activities that help them: 

- Learn to value their own efforts t. think imaginatively through 
experiences in the arts* 

- Transform personal experiences into original artworks* 
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- Engage in activities directed toward refining and mastering 
artistic skills and performance/production techniques* 

- Understand and appreciate the arts for lifelong involvement* 

• Students have experiences with important works in dance, drama, 
music, and visual arts in the artistic, intellectual, and philo- 
sophical history of . jstern traditions* Students also experience 
the avts of nonwestern traditions and thereby gain a better 
appreciation of other cultures* 

• Students gain an ability to exercise judgment and discrimination 
in each area of the arts through an analysis of the criteria of 
excellence for that discipline* 

• Students have ongoing opportunities to evaluate their arts 
performances, works, and compositions* 

• Students* artworks are exhibited for recDgnition and apprecia- 
tion throughout the school's buildings* 

• Students engage in activities which promote their understanding 
of the arts for lifelong involvement, including the potential for 
careers* 

• Teachers of the arts: 

- Teach the arts as an academic discipline* 

- Motivate students by demonstrating artistic abilities and 
creativity* 

- Employ experiential teaching methods whenever appropriate* 

- Use community resources, including practicing artists* 

• A coordinated planning process is used to evaluate the fine 
arts program and to implement changes that will increase the 
effectiveness of the curriculum* 

• Teachers participate in ongoing staff development in arts 
instruction* 

• ^he necessary resources for arts instruction, production, and 
performance are secured through the joint efforts of the leaders 
in the school community, including parents and community mem- 
bers* Parents and community members also assist in securing the 
necessary resources* 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Physical education is a vital element in a comprehensive , well- 
balanced educational program. The learning experience offered in 
this subject area can be a major contributing factor in the optimum 
development of an individual in all phases of life — physical, 
mental, emotional, and social. The exemplary physical education 
program focuses upon developing in the student the ability to demon- 
strate good sportsmanship and socially desirable behavior as an 
individual and as a member of a group; providing each student with 
the knowledge and opportunity to work toward his or her maximum 
physiolopical development; motivating the stud&nt to maintain a high 



The physical education curriculum develops each student's 
physical fitness, sportsmanship, and self-respect; and the knowledge, 
skills, and values that support lifetime participation in fitness and 
sports activities. Students actively participate on a daily basis 
as an integral part of their secondary school experience. The 
program is well articulated; it is built on the concepts qnd skills 
previously learned, and as students progress through the curriculum, 
they encounter concepts and skills repeated at higher cognitive and 
physically more demanding levels. As a result of participation in 
this planned program, students gain a working knowledge of fitnr;ss, 
motor skills, and the value of attaining and maintaining a healthy 
body. At the same time, the curriculum is a conditioning program 
that develops the fitness of all participants. 

Physical education activities lead toward achieving and main- 
taining optimum fitness. These activities are purposeful, sequen- 
tial, and proficiency-based. Through direct participation, students 
learn and apply the terminology, facts, and theories of physical 
activity and fitness. Knowledge and application of these ficness 
concepts enable them to develop effective, personalized plans for a 
positive life-style that addresses cardiovascular conditio.iing, 
flexibility, relaxation, and healthful nutrition. 

Students participating in the program develop a strong sense of 
self-respect. They are treated and expected to treat each ottier 
with dignity and respect, encouraged to put forth their best efforts, 
and are recognized for achievement. Students learn in a nonthreaten- 
ing environment in which success is not dependent on athletic 
ability and the characteristics and values of good sportsmanship are 
taught and practiced, including the values of fair play, teamwork, 
striving, concentration, and winning and losing well. Students who 
have exceptional needs, including serious health problems, receive 
assistance and counseling that enable them to succeed in an appro- 
priate physical education program. 

The physical education program focuses on the establishment of 
lifetime habits and values, including a positive self-image, physical 



level of physical fitness and good health throughout life; improving 
the student's self-image; and providing knowledge and skills which 
can be used by the student in worthwhile life-time physical activi- 
ties. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



fitness, and sportsmanship. Students recognize that strenuous 
exercise has recreational, psychological, and emotional value and 
that healthful play is as important as productive work. Sports and 
games are valued by students and staff for the enjoyment they 
engender and the character they develop, as well as for the health 
benefits they provide. 

Physical education classes B7^e managed for maximum student 
safety and engagement in physical activities. Class periods are 
utilized effectively in order to allow time for purposeful activity, 
as well as preparation before and after the activity. Equipment and 
supplies are sufficient to allow maximum student participation, with 
a minimum of passive observation. Lessons are characterized by 
direct instruction, student involvement, skill demonstrations, guided 
practice, and pre-post evaluation. Teachers actively demonstrate and 
model the concepts, skills, and values they teach. Assignments are 
directly related to the planned instructional program and allow 
students to apply new skills and knowledge to what they know ^tiu can 
do. Teachers utilize a variety of evaluative techniques for deter- 
mining students' individual skills and needs. Student achievement is 
compared to local, state, and national norms, as well as to the goals 
and objectives set by the student and the teacher. 

Physical education teachers meet regularly to assess the quality 
of the curriculum and the effectiveness of the program and to plan 
improvements. Changes are implemented as the result of the ongoing 
assessment of student needs, student performance, curricular innova- 
tions, and professional research. Teachers participate in staff 
development activities that enable them to remain cognizant of and 
responsive to recent developments in curriculum and instruction, and 
are allowed and encouraged to participate in developmental activities 
which enhance their professional effectiveness. They also take an 
active role in schoolwide staff development activities, both as 
participants and as presenters. 
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Physical Education (cont*) 

• Students experience physical education as a regular part of a 

balanced curriculum* 

• Students develop and maintain a high level of fitness and wellness 
by: 

- Regularly participating in activities geared to individual fit- 
ness goalsy including muscle strength and endurance, body flexi- 
bility, cardiovascular endurance, and an appropriate ratio of 
lean and fat body mass 

- Demonstrating knowledge of exercise components and scoring 
progressively higher than the 25th percentile of state or 
national norms on fitness tests 

- Learning CPR, basic safety rules, end procedures; and under- 
standing the value of warm-up, conditioning, and cool-down in 
injury prevention 

- l/?^dergoino periodic posture and body composition screening 

• Students develop and maintain a positive self-image and exhibit 
appropriate social behaviors while participating in physical 
education by: 

- Accepting their physical characteristics, capabilities, and 
limitations, valuing their personal identity, appreciating the 
performance of others, making humane comparisons, and support- 
ing the development of one's peers 

- Interacting with teachers and students in a positive, non- 
threatening atmosphere, and identifying stressful situations and 
dealing effectively with them 

' Exhibiting democratic leadership skills and abiding by rules and 
regulations 

- Deriving enjoyment from both the struggles and successes related 
to participation in physical rctivity 

• Students exhibit interest and proficiency in movement skills by: 

- Observing and participating in a wide variety of physical activ- 
ities, including aquatics, dance, gymnastics, outdoor education, 
conditioning, sports, and special or modified activities, where 
necessary. 

- Utilizing available school and community resources for partici- 
pation in extracurricular physical activities, including 
intramural sports and recreational activities. 

•* Improving fine and gross motor skill performance* 

- Demonstrating transfer of learned skills and concepts from one 
activity to another. 

• Students strive to achieve their highest level of physical perfor- 
mance by: 

- Forthrightly appraising their own progress and establishing 
realistic personal goals 

- Demonstrating perseverance, concentration, confidence, and 
cooperation 

- Expressing a sense of personal satisfaction and self-worth re- 
lated to peak physical performance 



• Intramural recreational activities and mterscholastic sports 
are available to complement the physical education program. 



Academic instruction is integrated with other departments and 
includes offerings in: 



- Biomechanics 

- Physiology 

- First aid 

- Substance abuse 

- Health and hygiene 

- Kinesiology 



- Nutrition 

- Safety 

- History of sport 

- Prevention and treatment of 
injury 

- Anatomy 



Standards for student performance are written and communicated 
to all students and parents. Grading guidelines are based on 
department goals and communicated to all. Student profile 
information, as well as grades, is maintained to record progress 
from year to year. 

Students participate m physical education classes throughout 
their secondary school years. 

Instructional groups are flexible and relate to the instruc- 
tional level of the students for each activity or academic 
area. 



• Teachers employ community resources such as: 

- Doctors and hospitals - Community leaders 

- Educational television - Organizations of physical 

- Universities and colleges education teachers 

- State and national parks - Recreation departments 

- Industry 

• Physical education teachers are highly knowledgeable about the 
subject area, understand learning theory, are skilled in 
instruction, and instill in their students a positive attitude 
about physical education and a desire to learn more. 

• Teachers take advantage of staff development opportunities in 
order to refine instructional skills and remain abreast of 
recent developments in physical education curriculum. 

• The departmental staff woi.ks together with ao'ministrative staff 
to evaluate instructional methods and curriculum in order to en- 
sure consistency, coordination, and alignment among courses and 
to plan improvements in the program. 

• The school and district administration supports the physical 
education program by ensuring that sufficient staff, facilities, 
equipment, and materials are available to implement a high qual- 
ity program. 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Vocational-technical education provides students an opportunity 
to explore, evaluate, and prepare for careers. Vocational-technical 
education complements and reinforces the core curriculum common to 
virtually all students. 

Vocational-technical education is a continuum of well-planned, 
coordinated, ^articulated , and sequential education and vocational 
training experiences that prepare students for successful participa- 
tion in the community, home, life, work, and college. It encompasses 
awareness of careers, exploration of jobs, vocational guidance and 
counseling, establishment of career goals, employability skills, 
development of personal skills, job skills' clusters, and general to 
specific job skills. It prepares individuals for job entry, job 
advancement, more advanced training, job retraining, and entrepre- 
neurship. 

Vocational-technical education in California comprises nine 
major subject matter programs: agricultural education, office 
education, marketing education, consumer and homemaking education, 
home economics-related occupations, health careers education, 
industrial arts education, technical education, and trade and 
industrial education. 



Students learn about various careers so they can make meaningful 
choices related to careers and develop plans for careers. They 
develop general employsbility skills that are necessary for success 
in a career and apply to successful living. Students have the 
opportunity to study occupational clusters, and they have access to 
vocational-technical education programs to learn the specific occupa- 
tional skills and concepts required for employment or advancement in 
a particular occupation. Students* basic academic skills are rein- 
forced throughout the entire vocational education program by applying 
ba?ic academic skills to hands-on tasks. 

Students are assisted in making meaningful choices about their 
careers through their participation in awareness studies of careers 
and activities that include examining the prerequisites and the 
characteristics of various occupations. The students prepare plans 
that address career goals, the course sequences leading to the 
goals, and other integral components of the students* educational 
programs, including participation in supervised community-based 
educational experiences and students* vocational organization 
activities. 

Students learn general employability skills, including job 
interview techniques; interpersonal relationships with customers, 
co-workers, and supervisors; and work ethics such as punctuality, 
accuracy, neatness, and efficient and effective use of time. 

Students have the opportunity to participate in the study of 
occupations in the areas of agricultural education, office educa- 
tion, marketing education, consumer and homemaking education, home 
economics-related occupations, health careers education, industrial 



Vocational-technical education has a dual purpose in its mission 
to benefit individuals as well as society as a whole. All students — 
males and females, the gifted and disadvantaged, the handicapped, and 
minority and nonminority students — have the right to select a career 
and receive education and training to make their goals possible. 

Students whose career goals include employment immediately after 
leaving high school and who want to learn the skills and concepts 
required for an occupation have access to specific occupational 
training programs from a variety of sources; the comprehensive high 
school, the regional occupational center/program (ROC/P) associated 
with the school, the community college, adult education, and the 
community. 

In applying the criterion for vocational-technical education, 
consider how the comprehensive high school, the ROC/P, the community 
college, adult education, and the community interrelate to maximize 
vocational-technical education opportunities for students. Consider 
also assistance given to handicapped students, students in nontradi- 
tional programs, pregnant students, single parents and homemakers, 
economically and educationally disadvantaged students, and to 
students with limited-English proficiency to help them succeed in 
their vocational-technical education courses and programs. 
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arts education, technical education, and trade and industrial 
education. Students gain broad concepts of an occupational cluster, 
general skills, specific skills with wide application, and they 
acquire an understanding of the nature of work in the various 
occupations within the cluster. 

The comprehensive high school, the ROC/P associated with ths 
school, the community college, adult education, and community 
cooperate in providing students whose career plans include job 
preparation with access to an articulated occupational training 
program. In these programs students learn skills and concepts 
identified by practitioners and representatives of business, in- 
dustry, and labor as those that are currently required in specific 
occupations. 

Students reinforce their basic academic and critical thinking 
skills by applying theoretical concepts to practical tasks, such as 
the application of English language skills to writing business 
letters and mathematical calculations to diagnosing and repairing 
electronic components. Skills and concepts learned by students in 
vocational-technical education are used as an alternative way to 
satisfy graduation requirements in core academic subjects when they 
are comparable to those taught in academic courses. 

Students in vocational-technical education programs progress 
through sequentially structured units of instruction and courses 
offered by the comprehensive high school, the ROC/P, the community 
college, and the adult school, and in community facilities. The 
programs are designed with objectives of performance and provide 
adequate duration and intensity for the students to accomplish their 
objectives. Teachers in the schools and employers in business and 
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Vocational-Technical Education (cont.) 



industry understand the sequential nature of the programs and work 
cooperatively to ensure that the units of instructior currently 
taught in schools and the skills and concepts reinforced through 
community-based experiences coincide* 

Students participate in learning activities conducted in class- 
rooms and laboratories in the schools and in supervised learning 
activities in the community. 

Students havincj difficulty succeeding in the vocational-techni- 
cal education proglram are given appropriate special assistance to 
help them successfully complete the program. Students with limited 
proficiency in use of the English language may be helped by a bi- 
lingual tutor and with textbooks and written instructions in the 
language with which they are most familiar. Students with learning 
handicaps receive special assistance or remedial instruction. Other 
students needing assistance receive help to overcome the difficulty 
that prevents them from succeeding in the vocational-technical 
education program. 

Vocational-technical education organizations provide students 
with the opportunity to develop interpersonal, leadership, citizen- 
ship, and occupational skills as an integral part of instruction. 
Students experience the democratic process in action and gain self- 
confidence by participating in both cooperative and competitive 
activities. 



• Students develop awareness uf careBrs by making use of services 
and activities such as: 

- Receiving assistance in gathering and interpreting information 
on careers in the careers* center, in tii2 classroom, and from 
guest speakers 

- Completing aptitude and interest tests for careers and having 
the results explained to them 

- Participating in exploratory and general work experience 
education programs, to realistically explore the world of 
work 

- Developing career plans, with the assistance of counselors and 
teachers, that contain immediate and long-range career goals 

• General employability skills and concepts are interwoven through- 
out the entire vocational-technical education curriculum. Stu- 
dents learn job interview techniques and on-the-job interpersonal 
relationships in specific units of instruction in vocational- 
technical education courses. In all courses, work ethics, such 
as punctuality, accuracy, neatness, and efficient and effective 
use of time, are learned and reinforced during the daily activi- 
ties of the course. 
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Vocational-technical education curricula are reviewed regularly 
by subject-matter advisory committees. The purpose of these reviews 
is to keep the programs pertinent to the workplace, to new and 
emerging technologies, and to the current labor market. 

Vocational-technical education teachers are experienced in 
their occupational fields and keep current with changing techno- 
logies. The teachers meet regularly for formal staff developmental 
activities, for informal opportunities to exchange ideas and con- 
cerns, and for coordination in planning, implementing, and evaluating 
the program. 

Each vocational-technical education subject-matter area lead 
person meets regularly with the school's principal to discuss the 
vocational education program and its role in the school's total 
program. 

The administration of the school, the district, and the ROC/P 
support vocational-technical education by encouraging students to 
enroll in the program, making time available for the students to 
take the classes, providing qualified teachers, and providing 
students with access to adequate facilities that meet health and 
safety requirements, equipment currently being used in business and 
industry, and necessary materials and supplies for implementing 
quality vocational-technical education instruction. Such quality 
instruction is required for the students to prepare for the occupa- 
tions of their choice. 



0 Students learn concepts and skills common to a variety of occupa- 
tions within an occupational cluster. Examples of skills common 
to a cluster are typewriting/keyboarding that have broad applica- 
tion in the clerical and data processing clusters of occupations 
and to other clusters as well, and blueprint reading that is 
applicable to a wide range of mechanical, construction, and 
design occupations. 

• Students whose career goals include immediate employment on 
leaving high school have access to specific occupational skills 
training programs. The occupations for which the training is 
provided have a present or projected demand for new employees, and 
interest surveys indicate students' demand for the training. The 
skills and concepts learned by the students are identified by 
practitioners and representatives of business, industry, and 
labor as those currently required for entry into the occupation. 
The skills and concepts are expressed in performance objectives. 

9 The curriculum is arranged sequentially and presented to the 
students in a variety of methods, including: 

- Large-group instruction - Simulated job site work 

- Small-group instruction - Supervised occupational 

- Individual instruction experiences at sites in 

- Laboratory work the community 
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Vocational-Technical Education (cont.) 



• Vocational-technical education students participate in the a;:tivi- 
ties of students* vocational organizations that nre appropriate 
to their occupational areas of study. The organizations are: 

- Distributive Education Clubs of America, DECA 

- Future business Leaders of America, FBLA 

- Future Farmers of America, FFA 

- Future Homemakers of America - Home Economics Related Occupa- 

tions, FHA-HERO 

- Vocational Industrial Clubs of America, VICA 

• A subject-matter advisory committee, whose members include a 
practitioner and representatives of business, industry, and 
labor, regularly reviews the curriculum and makes recommendations 
concerning such areas as; 

- Curriculum content 

- Adequacy of equipment and facilities 

- Placement 

• Vocational-technical education teachers: 

- Have adequate work experience in the occupation they are 
teaching. 

- Have professional preparation in the vocational subject in 
which they teach. 

- Remain current in their areas through activities such as 
participation in professional and technical conferences and 
workshops and by working occasionally m the relevant occupa- 
tion. 

■ Each vocat lonal -technical education subject-matter area lead 
person meets regularly wit.i the school's principal to discuss the 
status of curriculum, facilities, equipment, and staffing, and to 
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coordinate the goals and objectives of the subject-matter area 
with those of the total school. 

The administration of the high school, adult education, the 
district, and the ROC/P support vocational-technical education 
by: 

Providing adequate vocational guidance and counseling services 

- Allowing appropriate vocational-technical education units of 
instruction to meet some of the core academic graduation 
requirements 

- Scheduling enough periods per day in the school for students to 
have time for vocational-technical education electives 

- Selecting vocational-technical education teachers who have 
sufficient and appropriate professional preparation and occupa- 
tional experiences in the subject 

- Providing access to a properly equipped and supplied work 
station for each student in a facility that meets all safety 
and health standards 

- Providing necessary support services for special needs students 
in vocational-technical education 

- Providing teachers adequate time for any vocational-technical 
education program that conducts year-round activities 

- Providing teachers adequate time for integral activities that 
occur outside the classroom 

- Providing adequate opportunities for vocational-technical 
education teachers to participate in conferences, workshops, 
and other appropriate activities designed to help them keep 
current in their areas of vocational-technical instruction 
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STUDENTS • PATHS THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 



During high school each student takes his or her own path 
through the courses offered. This criterion describes how these 
paths are constructed and the impact of the path taken on students* 
learning* Two fundamental curricula issues are: 

• Does each student's path take him or her through a core of 
learning expected of all high school graduates? 



All students achieve a core of common learnings that enables 
them to understand, participate in, and carry on the civilization in 
which we live. Beyond this common core, electives and specialized 
courses of study give all students the opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for higher education and/or the work place. Students are 
enrolled in the most challenging and engaging sequence of courses 
that suit their different talent , needs, and aspirations; programs 
for honors, advanced placements, college preparation, vocational- 
technical education, general education, and remediation are avail- 
able. Taken together, the core and the specialized courses provide 
a four-year path for each student to develop to his or her greatest 
potential and be prepared to achieve postsecondary goals. 

The curriculum experienced by each student as he or she pro- 
gresses along his or her path through high school is broad-based and 
balanced. In addition to the core curriculum of English, history/ 
social science, mathematics, science, the fine arts, and foreign 
language, students are guided to take the courses that will prepare 
them fully for entrance into higher education and/or employment for 
their chosen career. Each course selected along the student's path 
challenges him or her to be an active learner, to apply what he or 
she is learning, and to synthesize new ideas and concepts with 
those previously learned. Students have alternativec for acquiring 
core skills and knowledge; there are different courses with com- 
parable core content. 

The students learn about a wide range of careers and what they 
must do to prepare for careers of interest to them. They are 
encouraged to set career goals and plan a path through school that 
will prepare them to achieve their goals. 

Students are able to move from one path into another by way of 
bridges that invite them to cross over to more challenging paths. 
The school has definite procedures for identifying potentially 
capable and/or underchallenged students in the lower or average 
levels of instruction, and has developed support systems that help 
these students to achieve in higher level classes. Where appropri- 
ate, transitional classes are designed to help students to be 
successful in a more challenging environment. The scheduling 
procedures facilitate transfers into more challenging paths. 



• Does each student's path go beyond this common core through the 
courses and learning that enable the student to meet his or her 
goals and prepare the student for success in higher education 
and/or the work place? 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



Regular classes are being made more challenging so that all students 
will be better prepared to lead productive and satisfying lives 
after high school. 

All students have equal opportunities and experience widespread 
access to quality instruction. Attention to equity and access 
is apparent in the design and implementation of the curriculum and 
in the scheduling process. As a result, all students have access 
to, and receive support for, success in the core's program. Students 
from groups underrepresented in college are encouraged to enroll in 
college preparatory courses. Regardless of gender, ethnicity, or 
handicapping condition, students have access to vocational-technical 
education programs related to their career interests. 

Parents, teachers, and counselors help students set a path that 
aims toward their highest, most realistic goals. Students are able 
to discuss their program of studies, life goals, and career ambitions 
with their teachers and/or counselors. A schoolwide system of 
guidance facilitates such interaction and emphasizes the collabora- 
tive nature of the processes of course selection. Parents are 
actively encouraged to participate in the processes of course selec- 
tion as part of the established procedures. The timeliness of taking 
certain critical courses is emphasized in the counseling of students 
and is known to the parents. Teachers, counselors, and students 
regularly evaluate each student's path to ensure that it is both 
comprehensive and balanced. Information gained from these evalua- 
tions is used to make needed ch?inges in course offerings and 
scheduling. Students' placement is based on standard criteria and 
not just on personal judqments. 

Students and parents are given timely, accurate, and clear 
assessments and advice concerning the students' learning progress. 
These evaluations are given to improve performance and encourage 
each student to attain his or her highest potential. 

Students are ei^couraged to develop a four-year perspective and 
to clarify their goals accordingly. They understand and experience 
how what they are learning is interrelated. They feel that what 
they are learning is important to their lives now and in the future. 



• Students and parents are aware that there is a common core of • This core covers the skills, knowledge, and values each student 
knowledge that the students will be expected to master prior to needs to be an active and productive member of our society. 

O graduation. They see the value of this core of studies. 
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students' Paths Through High School (cunt.) 



• Each student has access to courses that fulfill his or her needs 
and talentsy enabling the student to meet his or her goals for 
high school and beyond. 

• Studf.ocs experience a program th^t is continuous in concept and 
development of skills: 

- The courses* content is not unnecessarily duplicated. 

- The courses* content is part of a continuum of learning— no 
gaps in learning exist. 

- Successful completion of the courses leads students to the 
acquisition of the identified base of knowledge of the core 
curriculum* 

• Students and parents are encouraged to consider more challenging 
alternatives that will promote broader career opportunities on 
graduation. 

• The school has a process thai enables students to t£ke advantage 
of bridging into more challenging paths. 

- Transitional courses are readily available. 

- Students have high expectations for their careers and maximize 
the. educational options available to meet these. 

- Programs are offered to encourage the students to explore 
expanded opportunities. 
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- students are encouraged to consider career goals that are 
nontraditional for their gender or background. 

Transitional classes enable students with lower skill levels to 
access higher level content. 

Students and parents have been made aware of the various options 
and paths available to them, based on the students* strengths 
end unique interests and abilities, and parents are actively 
encouraged to participate in the course selection process. 

Students have and take advantage of regular opportunities to 
discuss their various educational paths, life goalj, and Ccireer 
ambitions with their teachers, counselors, and role models from 
business, industry, and labor. 

- The paths fulfill students* needs and meet students* goals. 

- Students are assisted by trained, interested, and concerned 
school-site staff. 

Teachers and counselors regularly review with the student his or 
her educational plans and progress toward them. 

Students understand how each course is an integral part of their 
own four-year program, and understand and experience how what 
they are learning fits together. 

The schools* personnel and programs focus on the students* 
personal and academic success. Students feel that what they are 
learning is important to them now and in the future. 
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INTEGRATED SKILLS 



Integrated skills are those skills that students must develop 
and employ in order to master the content of the coursses they take 
during high school. Skills afid content are integrated by both 
instructors and students to achieve learning outcomes* These skills 
have departmental and schoolwide agreement, and skill acquisition and 
development are an integral part of all course work. Consistent 
application of these integrated skills enables students to master 
content of the courses. 



The continued development and use of these integrated skills 
is a significant objective of the school, which recognizes the need 
of all students for lifelong learning. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
studentsj those students achieving at a level significantly below 
*"heir peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



Students are developing and using the skills of thinking, 
learning, listening, speaking, writing, re°Jing, and calculating. 
Written schoolwide policies and departmental implementation plans 
ensure that these skills are developed in all students regardless of 
the paths the students take through high school. Uniform expecta- 
tions for development of skills are practiced departmentwide and 
schoolwide. All departmental plans specify the skills developed in 
each course offered by the department and describe how the skills are 
integrated in each subject matter area. Departmental plans set up a 
system that enables progressive and developmental skill training. 
Faculty members are implementing the departmental plans in each 
course syllabus. 

As a result of this focus on these integrated skills, students 
in lower and average levels of achievement are able to move into a 
more demanding curriculum. An emphasis on integrated skills in the 
core courses in the first two years of high school chives these 
students both the skills and content needed to succeed :n the more 
demanding curriculum. At the seme time, strengthening the skills of 
the students in higher level ccurses challenges them to continually 
excel. 

All students are expected to increase their thinking skills. 
Assignments require students to regularly use higher level mental 
processes that include analysis, interpretation, evaluation, problem 
solving, application of priru'^iples, and creativity. Faculty members 



continually model such skills, and the materials of instruction, 
the learning and teaching process, and the methods of testing 
reflect this emphasis on higher level mental processes. Schoolwide 
support for raising expectations for students* thinking is present; 
and parents, students, and community members understand and support 
the commitment to developing the thinking skills of each student. 

Students receive regular feedback on their skill development 
progress. Time and effort are taken to extend the students' 
proficiency level in each of the integrated skills. 

Students receive instruction and assistance in library and 
media use and learn how to access and use a range of information 
sources. The library offers ample collections of books that support 
extension of students' interest in the priority curricular objectives 
of the school, thus enabling students to explore and research in an 
in-depth manner. Libraries are open before and after school to 
encourage the maturation of students as independent learners. 
Libraries offer support services for teachers to integrate library 
use in regular assignments. 

The faculty's in-service programs address the ti'^aining needed by 
the faculty to become inci'easingly proficient in planning and execut- 
ing objectives of skill development in their courses. Administrators 
and faculty members continue to raise their own levels of skills 
through both in-service programs and personal development programs. 



• The specific skills integrated into the curriculum include: 

- Reading — Students extract meaning from printed material. The 
process requires decoding, comprehension, interpretation, and 
learning. 

- Writing — Students communicate ideas effectively in written 
form, with correct usage and spelling. 

- Speaking--Students effectively communicate ideas orally in 
different situations: one-on-one, small and large groups^ 
public speaking, and dramatic presentations. 

- Listening — Students understand both the content and emotional 
meaning from the oral language of other people. Attending 
behaviors and active listening are necessary components of this 

^ skill. 
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- Thinking — Students reason and reflect and use judgment to make 
effective decisions. Thinking involves knowing facts, compre- 
hending the data, applying information to a particular issue, 
analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating. Thinking engages the 
higher mental processes of problem solving, the application of 
principles, and creativity that enable students to relate what 
they are learning to the problems of day-to-day life. 

- Calculating — Students use numbers, arithmetically and alge- 
braically, ii» both conceptual and practical applications and to 
understand the relationships and logic of mathematics. 

- Learning--Students gain knowledge and understand information 
in some systematic order and then use what is mastered in both 
an academic and practical life context. Learning is the con- 
tinual discovery of better ways of acquiring knowledge and the 
ability to assess and use the knowledge. Learning requires the 
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Integrated Skills (cont.) 



effective use of study skills. Students are encouraged to 
examine the organizational and conceptual strategies they use to 
learn and are helped in becoming more effective learners* 

• A schoolwide agreement that all students need to develop the 
skills of reading, spebKing, listening, thinking, calculating, 
and learning and the teaching of these skills is part of every 
teacher's curriculum and instructional strategies* 

• The leaders at the school ensure that these skills are integrated 
into the courses both in the instructors* plans and in the 
students* work* 

• Each teacher within each department infuses these skills into all 
aspects of the curriculum, building on skills learned in a 
variety of other contexts* A cumulative advancement of all 
students* skills is present* 

• The .development of thinking skills is central to instruction: 

- Instructional materials include a higher mental process 
emphasis* 

- Instruction includes observations, reflections on observations, 
boe of firsthand information and daily experiences, primary 
source material, and experimentation* 

- Students learn the nature of the subjects and the ways of 
thinking they represent along with factual content* 
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- Instruction tends to be based on inquiry with higher mental 
process questioning* 

- Testing includes formative tests with feedback and corrections 
on higher mental process questions* 

Emphasis on these skills is especially evident within the core 
curriculum required of the students during the first two years of 
high school* A schoolwide plan organizes this effort* 

Students needing specific help in the basic skills of reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, and mathematics receive help in 
special classes or at special times in regular classes* 

Transitional v-lasses enable students with lower bkill levels to 
have access to higher level content and place special emphasis on 
the integrated skills to facilitate students* mobility between 
courses* 

The libraries* services and hours and teaching practices en- 
courage students to explore and use the library for assigned work 
and their own interests* 

In-service programs on development oT skills enable faculty 
members to receive appropriate and timely instruction on inte- 
grating each of the skills into their instructional program and 
on refining their own skills* 

In all courses at all grade levels, students receive regular 
feedback on their development of skills in each skill area* 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 



The instructional practices criterion focuses on the teaching 
and learning that is taking place in every classroom in the school* 
It includes methods for teaching content and design of methods of 
thought and communication of a discipline; design of lessons to 
promote students' learnino* nethods and materials used in instruc- 
tion; students' assignments r ; classroom activities; student-teacher 
interaction in ';he classroom; and teachers' expectations for the 
students' success. 



• Teachers in each curricular area are thoroughly knowledgeable of 
the subject. They know and are able to teach the cential issues; 
they era familiar with the m^jor v/orks, know the roles and impact 
of the major people associated with the works, and are able to use 



In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disa<1vantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level signi**icantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



and ways of learning; help is given when students need it. Pace, 
depth, and focus are adjusted to keep students of every ability 
level engaged in learning common topics. Students understo*^j the 
purpose of their assignments and what they are expected to do; they 
know what they will learn by completing the work; and they have a 
good chance of doing so successfully. Students with language 
difficulties engage in guided language development activities 
appropriate to each subject taught. Students' motivation to learn 
is recognized and encouraged throughout the school. 

Classroom discussions are used to help students recognize the 
central issues of the subject and to analyze, synthesize, and 
evaluate what they are learning. Students of every level of ability 
are asked questions of appropriate difficulty. Classroom discussions 
stimulate students' interest in the subject. All students feel free 
to participate in classroom learning activities; each student takes 
an active part in the class. Teachers respond frequently and 
informatively to students' responses. 

Expectations for learners' behavior are clearly defined and 
consistently maintained. Grading policies and standards are known 
to students and parents; they are applied fairly. Students are 
alerted to their progress and provided specific suggestions for 
improvement at regular intervals. Students receive prompt feedback 
on their completed assignments. 

The allocation of the teacher's attention to groups and indi- 
vidual students is balanced, timely, and fair. Positive verbal and 
nonverbal support encourages learning effort and progress. Inter- 
actions are guided by the evident belief that all students can and 
will learn. Time is managed to maximize learning. Students' atten- 
tion to the learning activity is not disrupted by other students, 
announcements, or other noninstructional events. Nor do they have 
to wait for directions, clarifications, or required materials. 
Excellence in work and assignments is exhibited by students at all 
levels of achievement; the craft of learning is taught and nurtured 
in day-to-day activities. Students are taught to help each other 
learn. 



these works and people in assignments that give life to the 
subject for the students. They know the primary methods of 
thought and communication of their discipline and are able to 
teach those methods to their students. 



Teachers know the central iscues, the major works and people, 
and the primary methods of thought and communication associated with 
the subject area they are teaching. They model genuine interest and 
enthusiasm for the subject, show the students what is interesting, 
and excite in them a desire to leaiin more about the subject. Learn- 
ing time is concentrated on the important priorities of the subject, 
anii students are taught how to learn the subject and how to evaluate 
the relative importance of its varied content. School leaders 
support staff members' efforts to improve instruction and are 
knowledgable about curriculum and instructional practice. 

Students engage in the methods of thinking and communicating 
characteristic of the disciplinij. Classroom activities encourage 
students to develop and elaborate ideas, to synthesize new knowledge 
with their own previously acquired ideas, and to express these 
ideas orally and in writing. Students periodically explore selected 
topics in an in-depth manner as part of projects completed over 
extended periods of time* The proportion of learning time allocated 
to such projects and the average length of time per project increase 
over the duration of the course and over the grade levels. 

Lessons are designed so that students experience a complete 
learning cycle. Students are prepared for the new content; the 
content is introduced, then taught to the students; the students 
apply the content first with guidance and feedback, then indepen- 
dently; finally, they transfer the content to new situations in 
synthesis with other content. Throughout this cycle, more frequently 
in the early phases, the teacher monitors the understanding of the 
students, adjusting and reteaching as necessary. Teachers employ a 
wide repertoire of teaching methods to match the kind of learning 
desired, sty''e of learning, style of teaching, type of content, and 
resources available. The instruction the student receives provides 
him or her with the skills and knowledge necessary to develop che 
capacity to think and learn on their own. 

Students have frequent opportunities to employ their strengths 
and interests in learning activities. Variations in assignments and 
teaching methods are utilized when needed to match students' needs 



Instructional Practices (cont.) 



• Teachers* knowledge of their subject enables them to concen- 
trate instruction on the important priorities of the subject and 
to teach students how to evaluate the relative importance of the 
ideas, events^ works, and people by using knowledge of the 
subject. 

• Teachers are interested in and enthusiastic about their subject 
and are able to instill a like interest and enthusiasm in their 
students* 

• Teachers design classroom activities that require students to 
develop and elaborate the ideas of the discipline, to combine 
these n(?w ideas with their own ideas, to write regularly about 
them, and to discuss them. 

• Individual and group projects are assigned to allow students to 
explore areas of the discipline in depth. These projects are 
extended over time and become more frequent and more in-depth as 
the students progress through the discipline. 

• Lessons include all the steps of the learning cycle; 

- Students are prepared for the new content by a review for 
continuity with previous learning and a check for knowledge of 
the prerequisites to the new content. 

- Advance organizers, such as the purpose and objectives of the 
lesson, some ideas of what will be learned, activities and 
assignments to be used, and so forth, further prepare the 
students for the new content. 

- The content is introduced. 

- Students participate in interactive learning activities suited 
to the content. 

- They use the new content with guidance and feedback. 

- They work independently with the content. 

- They transfer the content to other knowledge and skills. 

• Teachers monitor students* understanding, giving feedback, 
adjusting the activities and assignments, and reteaching as 
necessary. These feedback-corrective procedures occur at regular, 
frequent intervals. 

• Teachers have and use a wide repertoire of teaching methods to 
ensure students' learning. 

• Instruction emphasizes the students' capacity to think and learn 
on their own. 
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Lessons are designed to engage students' interest and employ 
their strengths; and pace, depth, and focus are adjusted to keep 
each student engaged in 'he lesson and motivated to learn. 

Students know what they are expected to do and what they will 
learn, and they expect to succeed. 

Students with limited-English proficiency, those using nonstandard 
English, and those with underdeveloped language skills are 
provided guided language developmental activities appropriate to 
the subject being taught. 

Class discussions regularly are used to help students identify the 
major issues, ideas, and events; to analyze, synthesize, and 
evaluate what they are learning; and to stimulate interest in the 
subject. 

In class discussions; 

- All students participate. 

- Students at all levels of ability are asked questions of 
appropriate difficulty. 

- Teachers direct questions to keep all students involved. 

- Students who are stuck or answer incorrectly are cued or 
coached to a correct response. 

- Time is given to allow students to formulate an answer. 

- The questions help the students analyze, synthesize, and 
evaluate what they are learning. 

- Teachers respond by acknowledging, supplying additional clari- 
fication and illustration, modifying, applying, comparing, and 
summarizing students' responses. 

Class time is used for learning activities that benefit most from 
teachers' interaction; homework time is used for assignments 
suited to independent work. 

Students know what is expected of them as learners; they under- 
stand grading policies and standards, and they believe the 
policies and standards are consistently and fairly applied. 

Students receive regular progress reports in addition to prompt 
feedback on assignments, including homework, and specific 
suggestions for improvement. 

The teachers' attention to groups and individual students is 
balanced, timely, and fair. 
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Instructional Practices (cont.) 



• Instruction is managed to maximize learning* 

- Students know how class time is organized^ what they are 
supposed to be doing, and when assignments are to be completed* 

- Time commitments are kept* 

- Students do not have to wait for directions, clarifications, or 
required materials* 

- Use of scarce equipment or materials is scheduled to minimize 
unproductive waiting* 
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Class interruptions by announcements, other students, or other 
noninstructional events are kept to a minimum* 

Learning is encouraged, supported, and valued m the day-to-day 
interactions between teachers and students* 

Excellence in work and assignments is exhibited by students at 
all levels of achievement* 

Students help each other to learn* 
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Special needs programs in secondary schools are those that 
provide services for educationally disadvantaged students^ limited- 
English-proficient students^ gifted and talented students^ and 
students receiving special education services* The services provided 
to these students support their acquisition of the core curriculum 
and their participation in the school's total program and enable them 
to become successful learners. Students with special needs are not 
isolated from their peers; they enjoy access to this core of common 



The special services the students are recei .ng support their 
acquisition of the core curriculum, and each student with special 
needs is expected to mastei , to the extent of his or her ability, 
th. core curriculum provided to all students. The total curriculum 
experienced by the students is comprehensive, balanced, and appro- 
priate to the students' career goals. Special services help students 
complete and learn from the assigned work of the regular cur^^iculum, 
rather than displacing the regular curriculum. Students are expe- 
riencing success in learning the skills and concepts of the curric- 
ulum commensurate with their highest potential and are feeling 
positive about themselves as learners. 

The methods, materials, and assignments used in the course 
work are appropriate to the special needs and activities of each 
student whether those needs result from a handicapping condition, a 
primary language other than English, or achievement levels signifi- 
cantly above or below those of the majority of students. Special 
services provide access to the core curriculum by providing compre- 
hensive instruction that promotes normal progress. Beyond the core 
curriculum, students with special needs have access to vocational 
and college preparatory programs that fit their career goals. 
Students develop their potential by means of challenging course work, 
appropriate course placements, mentorship, and advanced placement 
whenever possible. For the high-ability or high-achieving student, 
special services remove ceilings, raise the conceptual level, and 
extend the breadth and depth of the core program. 

The school environment encourages academic success for special 
needs students. Each adult working with the students is knowledge- 



• Students with special needs have equal access to the core of 
common learning provided for all students. 

- The curriculum received by b\udents with special needs is well 
balanced. It includes literature, mathematics, history/social 
science, science, and visual and fine arts. 

- The student's primary language is used as a vehicle of instruc- 
tion to the degree necessary for him or her to have access to 
the regular core of common learnings, to make normal progress 
through the curriculum, to experience success, and to sustain 
adequate psychosocial adjustment. 
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SPECIAL NEEDS 



1 earnings and participate fully in those activities that comprise 
daily life at school. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient (LEP) students, educationally disadvan- 
taged students, those students achieving at a level significantly 
below their peers, gifted and talented students, school-age parents, 
and students receiving special education instruction and services. 



able about their needs, capabilities, and learning progress and 
expects them to be successful in school. All adults enthusias- 
tically assume the responsibility of helping the student with 
special needs realize his or her potential as a learner by planning 
and coordinating efforts to provide a coherent and well-articulated 
program. Work with students is supported by appropriate staff 
development activities relating to special needs and is focused on 
curriculum, instruction, assessment, and students' achievement. 

Counseling and personnel services for students provide a strong 
link between special needs students and core classes. Personnel 
practices for students ensure access to, and support success in, 
this core by coordinating the students' schedules to maximize 
participation in the school, facilitating the ease in which students 
move from one path to the next, and focusing students' attentions on 
choices likely to lead to a strong foundation in the skills and 
knowledge necessary for postsecondary education and/or a career. 
Students regularly use the services available in addressing a wide 
range of concerns and feel comfortable doing so. 

The schoolwide policies and procedures reflect equity in 
providing opportunities that maximize the students' potential and 
create an environment where all students realize success in learning. 
The academic success of the students with special needs is actively 
supported by the administration, staff, parents, and community. 
Ongoing communication and collaboration among teachers, specialist 
staff, counselors, and parents have resulted in an integrated program 
for each student, allowing him or her to experience a continuity of 
learning. 



- Opportunities exist for gifted and talented students to 
take challenging courses and move rapidly through the core 
curriculum. 

- Students with individualized education programs (lEPs) partici- 
pate in the core curriculum to the full extent permitted by 
their handicapping condition. 

• The special services received by each special needs student 
support his or her participation in the core curriculum. 
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Special Needs (cont.) 



- Special services focus on providing students with the skills 
they need in order to be successful learners in the regular 
curriculum. 

- Special services instruction is coordinated with regular 
instruction through the use of textbooks and other instructional 
materials, as well as through articulation of the skills and 
concepts beiny learned in each curricular area* Special 
services instruction includes the major concepts being addressed 
in the regular curriculum* 

- The curricular materials, methods of instruction, and assign- 
ments in each course arc appropriate to the student's needs, 
abilities, and language proficiencies* 

- Learning activities in each course build on and extend the 
student's current level of knowledge* Initial and ongoing 
assessment of students* learning is timely and employs a 
variety of modes as appropriate to the learner, including 
assessment in the student's primary language* 

- Students with special needs work on cooperative projects and 
assignments with other students; when they need help with a 
specific skill or concept, it is provided in class by the 
teacher, a peer tutor, a volunteer^ or a paraprofessional* 

- Special services are provided with minimum disruption to the 
student ^s participation in the core curriculum* 

- Special services supplement the quality of the instruction 
students would receive from the core curriculum* 

• The lessons and assignments received by the students with special 
needs are as rigorous and challenging for their diagnosed level as 
those received by all students* 

- Lessons and assignments challenge each student to exercise 
creativity and to develop the critical thinking skills of in- 
quiring, analyzing, solving problems, and evaluating situations* 

- Students use information and ideas from several content areas 
to solve problems* 

- Students are expected to reason and reflect and use judgment 
and problem-solving strategies to make effective decisions* 

- Staff and students expect all students to be successful learners 
and to achieve their highest potential* 

Gifted and talented students are encouraged to use the inte- 
grated content areas to investigate, design, and create beyond 
the expectations of the regular curricula* They are encouraged 
to develop learning and inquiry habits in order to become 
producers of knowledge* 
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Students* work shows that students are experiencing success in 
learning skills and concepts of the curriculum, and it is evident 
that they feel successful as learners in each curricular area* 

- Students master the skills and concepts of each part of the 
curriculum before tr.oving to new material* 

- A variety of materials and activities are used with students who 
need additional time on a given concept or skill* 

- LEP students are moving at a pace and at a success level com- 
mensurate with their diagnosed ability, and English is not ar. 
impediment to nornal scademic development* 

Academic success for students with special needs is enthusias- 
tically supported by administration, faculty, and specialist 
staff* 

- Faculty and specialist staff work together to plan and coor- 
dinate efforts to provide a coherent and articulated program for 
students* 

* Both initial and ongoing assessment data are shared between the 
regular faculty and specialist staff* 

- Ongoing opportunities exist for regular faculty counselors 
and specialist staff to meet and share information about the 
studenh's progress and to plan instructional and support 
services for him or her, such as through team teaching or 
a student study team approach* 

- Parents are kept fully informed of the student's progress and 
participate in discussions with the student, counselor, and 
specialist staff regarding his or her program or courses* 

- Adults working with students model effective thinking behaviors, 
including withholding judgments, searching for alternatives, 
striving for clarity, and other strategies that reveal the 
valuing of thinking skills* 

Administration, teaching staff, and counselors are trained to 
understand the varying needs of students with special needs 
and are aware of learning opportunities appropriate for these 
students* They are: 

- Trained to interact with students and provide opportunities to 
enhance students' status in the school and in the classroom 

- Trained to provide comprehensible instruction in i"nglish to 
nonnative speakers for second language acquisition and subject 
matter 

- Trained on the role of the primary language at school and 
at home to support academic achievement and psychosocial 
adjustment 
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STUDENT SERVICES: GUIDA 

This criterion describes how services for students help students 
succeed in school. The term student services refers to a comprehen- 
sive program of guidance and counseling for all students in support 
of their academic studies and their participation in school life. 
The guidance and counseling program helps students develop an 
academic plan that aims at their highest goals and determines unique 
personal paths through high school? supports a positive school cli- 
mate for success in school j helps students overcome behaviors disabl- 
ing to learning; and removes barriers to equal access and equity. 
The result of high-quality student services is that all students 
learn how to plan effectively, deal with societal and educational 
change, and take personal responsibility as independent lifelong 
learners. 



Integrated Program 

Clearly articulated policies and procedures ensure that every 
student receives an integrated program of services which facilitates 
personal and academic success and includes academic counseling, a 
guidance curriculum, individualized student planning, and systems 
of student support regardless of the number of counselors at the 
school. Students experience a schoolwide system of guidance in which 
they are able to discuss their own paths through high school with 
their teachers and/or counselors. All students are encouraged to 
pursue the most rigorous course of study at which they could be 
successful* 

Guidance Curriculum 

Students are systematically taught the guidance curriculum 
through classroom and group activities, thereby acquiring necessary 
and timely decision-making information. They learn that the primary 
purpose of schooling is the acquisition of knowledge and skills. 
They receive knowledge of self and others, develop positive mental 
health, and acquire and use life skills. In addition, students 
learn and apply planning and survival skills to academic, personal, 
prevocational , and precollege problems and decisions and develop a 
personal vision of their future and what they want to be. Students 
experience a rewarding learning environment based on the cooperative 
involvement of guidance and counseling staff, teachers, students, 
and parents. 
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AND COUNSELING 



Students receive academic counseling, a guidance curriculum, 
individualized student planning, and delivery systems of student 
support. The goal of the program of these services is to enable stu- 
dents to understand their growth and development and to acquire the 
knowledge and skills needed to make decisions on their educational 
and career paths. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, minority students who are underrepresented in college, 
students achieving at a level significantly below their potential, 
students at risk of dropping out of school, gifted and talented 
students, and students receiving special educational instruction 
and services. 



Individualized Student Planning 

Timely guidance, counseling, and referral services enable stu- 
dents to addrr js educational, career, personal, and social concerns 
and to engage in careful planning, programming, and monitoring of 
their learning and development. Through individualized planning, 
students are assisted in appraisal and placement so that they can 
plan, monitor, and manage their academic learning and their personal 
and career development. Students receive timely and regular counsel- 
ing services to meet their immediate needs and concerns. Through 
these services and individualized planning, students are able to 
remove barriers and to pursue effectively their unique paths through 
high school. Administrators, guidance and counseling staff, and 
teachers actively identify, encourage, and assist minority students 
who are underrepresented in college to pursue a path that will lead 
to admission to a four-year college or university. 

Student Support Systems 

Student acceos to support systems within and outside of the 
school enhances learning and successful participation in school life. 
Student services are clearly defined and widely known, and the total 
school community understands its specific role in these services. 
The school's student services, including student health care, psycho- 
logical support, and services for students with special needs, are 
cornprehensive and well integrated. Administrative xvddership and 
guidance and counseling staff members coordinate and collaborate 
with the rmmunity in prevention and early intervention programs 
for studeiioS at risk of dropping out of school and provide educa- 
tional alternatives and opportunities for minority students who are 
underrepresented in college. 
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student Services: Guidance and Counseling (contO 



Assessed Student Needs 

Assessed student needs are addressed in priority order through 
a written scheduled program of activity which includes academic 
guidance, challenging educational programming, character development, 
individual and group counseling, group guidance, peer counseling, and 
student and parent advisement. The use of appropriate technology and 
computerized guidance systems enables students easy access to infor- 
mation. The program of services, which includes a guidance calendar, 
is well publicized. 



Exemplars 

• The guidance program consists of support services provided by a 
number of school staff, including counselors, administrators, 
teachers, paraprof essionals, and others, to help students: 

- Gain understanding of their social, intellectual, and 
emotional development 

- Become knowledgeable about educational, career, and social 
opportunities 

- Learn decision-making, problem-solving, and self-management 
skills 

- Combine these insights and skills in becoming independent, 
active learners 

• The counseling program is an important and central focus of 
guidance. It ensures communication between school counselors 
and students about issues that facilitate or inhibit personal 
growth, academic achievement, and planning and decision making. 

• A program of services is comprehensive. It includes academic 
counseling, guidance curriculum, individualized student plan- 
ning, and support systems within and outside of the school. 

• Students acquire regular and timely information to enable them 
to make informed choices as they plan and select their program. 
They are provided with guidance curriculum, advisement, indi- 
vidual and group counseling, computerized guidance systems, 
guidance handbooks, newsletters, bulletins, workshops, and 
mentorships. 
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Program Support 



Administrative leadership in the area of student services is 
evident throughout the school. Leadership promotes the integration 
of counseling' roles and guidance strategies into the total school 
curriculum and program. Communication between counselors and teach- 
ing staff is open and productive. Staff development activities are 
designed to help guidance and counseling staff members and school 
staff efficiently deliver support services in order to meet the 
identified needs of students. An ongoing review is made of the ser- 
vices provided, which are evaluated in a timely manner by students, 
parents, and staff. As a result of the evaluation, the allocation of 
resources, including time, is examined and changes made to iiiiprove 
the quality of services to students. 



• Students develop planning and survival skills through guidance 
and counseling activities: 

- Guidance curriculum units and activities 

- Student advisory groups 

- Shared activities between and among counselors, Leachers, 
parents, students, and outside resource people 

- Individual and group counseling 



Planning and survival skills include: 



Educational and career 
planning 

Study techniques 
Goal-setting 
Decision-making 
Effective communication 



Interpersonal skills 
Conflict management 
Stress management 
Self-esteem 

Multicultural understanding 



0 Students experience a rewarding learning environment that is 
characterized by: 



A clear sense of the 
school's academic purpose 
Contact with supportive 
cari.ig adults 
A sense of community 
A balanced curriculum 
Clear academic objectives 
Monitored academic progress 



Rewards for academic success 
as well as success in extra- 
curricular and co-curricular 
activities 

Student and parent involve- 
ment 

Team problem-solving 
School-community cooperation 
An orderly and safe campus 
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student Services: Guidance and Counseling (cont.) 



• Students acquire assistance in removing barriers to equal 
access and equity and overcoming disabling educational ^ career i 
personal, and social problems through cooperative schoolwide 
guidance and counseling approaches: 

- Regular encouragement to pursue more rigorous courses of 
study 

- Systematic monitoring of students' academic progress whereby 
students and parents are informed when a student is perform- 
ing below potential before the problem becomes chronic 

- Early identification and establishment of programs for 
academically able students from groups traditionally under- 
represented in colleges and universities 

- Early identification procedures by teachers and counselors 
for students with poor attendance or poor study habits, 
dropout potential, and other at-risk factors 

- Timely and regular counseling 

- Individual and group counseling 

- Peer counseling 

- Identification and referral process to outside social agen- 
cies and community-based organizations for problems involving 
alcohol, drug abuse, suicidal tendencies, pregnancy, eating 
disorders, and other life-threatening situations 

- Student study-team approaches to review individual student 
profiles 

- Multidisciplinary approaches by means of student support 
service teams 

- Affective curriculum and programs that increase feelings of 
self-esteem and combat social isolation and alienation 

- Cooperative strategies to build peer, cross-age, and/or adult 
tutorial and mentor programs 

• Guidance and counseling are acknowledged by and reflect priority 
needs as a result of: 

- School board policy statement 

- Guidance and counseling program goals and objectives 

- Student outccxnes and competencies 

- District plan for guidance and counseling services 

- Guidance calendar for service delivery 
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Leadership roles within guidance and counseling are evident by: 

- A systematic program of activities to support students' 
educational process, such as grade-level guidance curriculum, 
timely and regular counseling, and community mentorships 

- Coordination of school and community resources to meet 
emotional, physical, and social needs of all students 

- Consultation with parents, staff, and community through 
individual meetings, workshops, seminars, large-group 
discussions, and other means directed to the educational, 
career, personal, and emotional/social development of 
students 

- Presence of proactive (prevention) services, such as 
dropout prevention programs; developmental services, 
such as affective curriculum; and reactive (remediation) 
services, such as drop-in or crisis counseling 

- Assistance to curriculum specialists, teachers, and staff 
in formulating instructional practices which ensure equal 
access, instruction, and opportunities for all students 

- Articulation and collaboration with institutions of higher 
education, business and industry, and professions to 
encourage and support underrepresented minority students 

Staff development activities are designed to help guidance and 
counseling staff and school staff deliver support services 
efficiently to meet the identified critical needs of students* 

Student services are evaluated continuously and annually by: 

- Administration, analysis, and reporting of needs assessment 
data 

- Analysis by an outside consultant 

- Interviews with students, parents, and staff 

- Evaluation of individual guidance and counseling activities 
through questionnaires 
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The improvement processes are all those activities that involve 
the school and its staff in continuous organizational , curricular, 
and personal development in order to improve the quality of the 
instructional program, the environment and culture of the school, 
the skills of the staff, and students' learning. The criteria for 
assessing the professional and institutional renewal efforts at the 
school revolve around the extent to which the activities promote a 
high-quality educational program. A key goal for the school as an 



The school's decision*-making processes are clearly defined 
and widely known, and all involved understand their roles in these 
processes. The processes emphasize broad-based collaboration and 
include parents, students, and the community at large. The school 
site council is integral to the school's decision-making process and 
it plays a central part in the decisions made to improve the school. 

Improvement goals reflect a strong academic orientation through- 
out the school, and the school's improvement processes focus on 
preparing students to lead productive and satisfying lives. Changes 
in the larger society as well as the local community, demographic 
changes, intellectual and cultural transformations, technological 
changes, political movements, and changes in the expectations people 
have for schools are considered in the setting of improvement goals. 

The school's leadership promotes and supports improvements in 
the schools' program consistent with the school's and district's 
goals. Time is allocated to a regular process of analyzing and 
evaluating data about students' performance and motivation, staff's 
performance and morale, and implementation of the instructional 
program. Based on discussion and understanding of what causes the 
results evident in these data, plans for improvement are made and 
implemented. 

The goals and objectives of the program are clearly defined, and 
standards and expectations for students' achievement and behavior are 
known and shared by staff members and students throughout the school. 
The allocations of resources, including time, and the working rela- 
tionships of everyone at the school are focused on achieving these 
goals and objectives. The school's plan provides a focus of align- 
ment of curriculum, instructional practices, and evaluation. The 
coordination between the regular program and services for students 



• Teachers, administrators, parents, students, and community members 
work collaboratively to plan, implement, provide follow-up, and 
assess the school improvement efforts. 

- The improvement efforts are designed to involve the school and 
staff members in continuous organizational, curricular, and 
personal development and to affect students' learning outcomes. 



PROCESSES 



organization is the establishment of an effective and meaningful 
improvement process. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limited-English-proficient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services. 



with special needs are maintained through ongoing planning efforts 
by teachers, specialist teachers, the principal, and other adminis- 
trators. 

An open and trusting rapport is evident among teachers and 
administrators. Administrative and faculty leaders recognize that 
teachers are the primary decision makers in their classrooms and 
actively support their efforts to improve instruction. Teachers 
readily participate in the development and implementation of 
improvement efforts throughout the school. 

Staff development activities are ongoing and are planned, 
carried out, and evaluated for the purpose of improving the job- 
related knowledge and skills of principals, teachers, instructional 
aides, classroom volunteers, and other student support personnel, 
including parents, who regularly interact with students. Commitment 
to continued participation in staff development activities is 
obvious. Time allocations reflect the importance attached to 
personal and organizational renewal by individual faculty members 
and administrators and collectively by the school community. Adult 
interaction at the school sustains high interest in professional 
growth and improvement. 

Supervision of instruction is ongoing and systematic. The 
procedures are understood by all staff members; the process is 
clearly aimed at instructional improvement; and the results demon- 
strate the efforts of the entire staff to make supervision effective 
and purposeful. Teachers receive feedback that facilitates instruc- 
tional improvement as it is related to their teaching methods and 
students' learnings. The feedback is based on data collected in 
classroom observations, students' work, and discussion. Principals 
and other supervisors receive feedback about the process and their 
skills used in making the process work. 



- A regular assessment of staff and school improvement activities 
helps promote better student learning. 

a The schools' staff is knowledgeable about the decision-making 
process: 

- Who is responsible for what 

- What kinds of evaluation data are routinely collected 
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Improvement Processes (cont.) 



- How those data are analyzedi by whom^ and how they are used in 
planning programmatic changes 

- How to use the ongoing planning process to institute 
programmatic changes 

• The school-site council is at the center of the improvement 
efforts at the school: 

- Council members participate in the assessment of schooiwide 
needs ai.d establish priorities for improvement efforts. 

- Council members y working with others at the school, establish 
improvement goals and objectives and design strategies to 
achieve those goals and objectives. 

- Council members determine how resources, including school 
improvenent funds, will be used to achieve the goals and 
objectives. 

- They periodically monitor the implementation of the improvement 
activities and at least annually evaluate their effectiveness. 

• The improvement goals and objectives focus on enabling students 
to lead successful and productive lives. They address concerns 
beyond the immediate school, such as: 

- Changes in society - Intellectual and 

- Technological changes cultural transformation 

- Demographic changes - Political movements 

- Expectations for 
the school 

• The improvement efforts of the school are consistent with the 
district's and school's goals. 

• Administrators and faculty organize, manage, and support an 
ongoing improvement process that has broad-based staff and 
parental participation and commitment. This process includes: 

- Evaluation of students' and staff's performance 

- Evaluation of the curriculum and its implementation 

- Analysis of symptoms, and determination of cause 

- Plans for action 

- Strategies for implementation 

• Time is regularly allotted for collecting, analyzing, and evalu- 
ating data about the school's program and students' learning and 
for discussions about probable causes and solutions in areas in 
need of improvement. 

• A broad->based collaborative planning process results in: 
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- Standards and expectations for students' achievement and 
behavior are known and implemented throughout the school. 

- The efforts of everyone at the school are focused on achieving 
the goal and objectives of the plan. 

- Alignment exists among curriculum, instruction, and evaluation 
in each department. 

- Services for students with special needs are coordinated with 
the regular instructional program through the ongoing planning 
efforts of those providing the services. 

The teachers demonstrate commitment to the school's ongoing 
improvement process: 

- A trusting and open rapport exists among teachers and between 
teachers and administrators. 

- Teachers are recognized and supported as the primary decision 
makers within their classrooms. 

- Teachers are motivated by their sense of efficacy — the belief 
that what they do makes a difference in students' learning. 

Staff development activities are teacher-directed, experiential, 
and problem-centered. 

- Staff development is school-based and addresses individual and 
schooiwide goals and specific student needs. 

- The assessment of students' progress in relation to the curric- 
ulum determines the instructional areas requiring either 
individual or whole staff instruction and support. 

- The assessment of the participants' strengths, competencies, 
interests, and needs determines the content of the staff 
development program. 

The staff development activities are helping staff members refine 
existing skills as well as learn new skills, attitudes, and 
behaviors that are more effective in the classroom setting, and 
gain knowledge necessary for effective implementation of the 
curriculum. 

The staff development activities use effective teaching practices, 
including: 

- Modeling - Peer observation, support, 

- Guided practice and assistance 

- Coaching - Follow-up support for staff 
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Improvement Processes (cont.) 



• Staff are directly involved in planning and evaluating staff de- 
velopment activities and are committed to continued participation. 

• The administrators actively support the program through partici- 
pation! allocation of time^ and use of fiscal and personnel 
resources* 

• Instructional supervisors give timely feedback to teachers based 
on observations of classroomsi students* performance, and discus- 
sion* Feedback and coaching include: 



- Implementation of goals and objectives of the curriculum 

- Management of the classroomi including maximum use of time for 
instruction 

- Interaction with students 

- Design and presentation of lessons 

- Development of thinking and communications skills 

- Opportunities to express creativity 
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THE CULTURE OF THE SCHOOL 



The culture of the school relates to the impact of the school's 
total environment on those who are a part of the organization and 
those who interact with it. The school's culture affects not only 
the faculty and students; it also affects the parents and the 
community at large. 

Culture is a tone, an atmosphere that is apparent throughout the 
school. The culture reflects the school's shared values, its sense 
of mission, its dominant ideas, its philosophy. Culture identifies 
what is important; it provides meaning to staff, parents, and 
students; it integrates the several objectives of the organization 
into a sensible whole. 

Culture is communicated by symbols, ideologies, language, and 
stories. While the culture is primarily shaped by the school's 



The school's culture is directed toward students' learning. 
Principals, faculty, parents, and others working with the students 
demonstrate a shared purpose to develop each student's cultural, 
moral, intellectual, and emotional character to its greatest poten- 
tial. There is evident belief that this purpose is primary for the 
school and possible to achieve for virtually every student. The 
school's goals, policies, practices, and attitudes reflect the 
primacy of this purpose. 

The school's leaders (administrators, faculty, students) 
actively shape and promote the culture of the school; they build 
purpose into the social structure of the school; they shape the 
vision of the school; they promote and protect the school's values; 
they strive to develop the school into an institution that responds 
to the highest academic, moral, and social standards. The school's 
leaders initiate activities that focus the creative energies of the 
organization so that the school's purpose and vision shape the 
everyday behavior of teachers and students inside the classrooms. 

The environment of the school is safe, orderly, and supportive. 
Students find school a good place to study and a pleasant place to 
be. Schoolwide standards for students' behavior are perceived by 
students and staff members to be fair and equitably enforced. 
Instances of vandalism and/or violence on campus are very rare; 
students' absenteeism and dropout rates are maintained at a minimum 
level. The faculty's and students' expectations of students' 
behavior help make the school's environment conducive to learning. 



leaders, it is communicated most effectively by the people who make 
up the school. The more that the students, faculty, and parents 
speak of what is really important to the school, the more pervasive 
are the shared values that make the school what it is. A school's 
culture that is well articulated by its storytellers is effective In 
enabling the school to achieve its mission. 

In applying this criterion, consider all students, including 
limjted-English-prof icient students, educationally disadvantaged 
students, those students achieving at a level significantly below 
their peers, gifted and talented students, and students receiving 
special education instruction and services* 



Leadership is shared among administrators, faculty, and stu- 
dents, and collaboration among the leaders is evident. Departmental 
chairpersons provide leadership in their departments and throughout 
tne school that promotes high standards of faculty professionalism. 
Teachers' and students' organizations and their leaders contribute 
significantly to the promotion and protection of the school's 
culture, including the school's mission and purpose. 

A climate of innovation and experimentation allows faculty 
members the professional freedorr to pursue the school's mission with 
greater accomplishments. The teachers feel a strong sense of effi- 
cacy, and they believe in their own ability to attain high levels of 
students' learning. They are inspired by the vision of the school's 
educational mission and work to translate that vision into reality 
in their classes. 

Administrators and teachers continually seek to develop 
themselves as professional educators and as human beings. Peer 
relationships include frequent informal discussion on educational 
issues, mutual help, mentoring support, training, and retraining; 
they help in defining and redefining school values; they support the 
notion of educating and reeducating. Problems and weaknesses are 
openly recognized, and there is a candid search for improvements. 
The volues of serving students, professional development, and 
self-renewal are integrated in the school's culture. 




The school's focus on learning is commonly shared by administra- 
tors, teachers, students, and parents. 

The educational mission of the school is easily identified by 
people who visit the school. 

- The school seems vibrant, healthy, successful, businesslike, 
effective. 

- The atmosphere evidences the learning that is taking place. 
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- The behavior of the people in the school reflects the learning 
mission. 

- The academic achievements of students and faculty are evident. 

Faculty, students, parents, and administrators communicate the 
school's culture by: 



- ftc».counting the tales of its heroes 

- Acting out its myths 
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The Culture of the School (cont.) 



- Participating in its rituals 

* Developing its image 

* Clarifying its metaphor 

• The school's focus on students* learning is reflected in: 

- School's philosophy and policies 

- Daily decision making 

- School's climate 

- Attendance and discipline policies 
School and classroom management practices 

• The values of the school are known to all. Administrators, 
faculty, and students are able to articulate the values and are 
comfortable sharing them with outsiders. 

- The leaders are known 'oo protect and promote the enduring values 
of the school. 

- The values affect the behavior of the people in the school. 

• The school 'w leaders promote transcending values that motivate 
faculty, administrators, students, and parents to raise themselves 
and the school as an organization toward higher ethical and social 
purposes. 

- These transcending values are clearly articulated in the 
school's philosophy. 

- Justice and equity are evident in the interactions of teachers 
and students, administrators and faculty, the school's staff 
and parents. « 

- High expectations of behavior promote an environment that 
bespeaks the transcending moral p.iid social values. 

• Standards and expectations for students' behavior have been 
established schoolwide and are equitably and consistently en- 
forced. The consequences for violating schoolwide rules are well 
established, widely known, and fairly enforced. 

• The school's culture places a high priority on a safe and orderly 
environment. 

- Disruptive behavior is at a minimum. 

- Personal safety is not a problem in the school. 

* The classes, library, corridors, and lavatories are monitored 
to prevent discipline problems. 




- students are motivated to exert self-discipline and to develop 
high expectations of behavior for themselves and other students. 

A clear system exists for recognizing and rewarding outstanding 
students' and faculty's accomplishments. 

Absenteeism of both students and staff is not a problem at the 
school; established procedures exist for maintaining attendance 
at a high level. 

Violence and vandalism are rare occurrences. 
The students' dropout rate is minimal. 

The schools' leadership is shared among administrators, teachers,- 
and students. The educational leaders of the school: 

- .See their major function as shaping the culture and the vision 
of the school. 

- Speak often of the school's mission, and their behavior reflects 
a deep commitment to it. 

- Work to develop the community's consciousness of the school's 
mission. 

The school's leaders, including leaders of teachers' and students' 
organizations, engage others to improve themselves and their 
school continuously. They: 

- Tnfiuence others toward personal and organizational 
improvement. 

- Interact with others to develop mutual goals for the school 
and themselves. 

- Care about others, their professional development, and their 
creative application of the school's purpose to their offices 
and classrooms. 

- Instruct others in the school and then work with them closely 
over a period of time. 

Teachers enjoy a large degree of professional autonomy; they are 
encouraged to use their best professional judgment in carrying 
out the school's mission of achieving high levels of students' 
learning. 
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APPENDIX B: GUIDE FOR CONDUCTING THE SELF-STUDY 



The self-study is the foundation of the 
secondary program review. The reasons for this 
emphasis on the self-study are as follows: 

• The quality of planning for improvement is 
dependent on the quality of the information 
collected and the aaalysis of that informa- 
tion; collection of information and analysis 
occur mainly in the self-study phase. 

• The quality of the self-study as perceived 
by the school community determines the 
meaning accorded the visit of the external 
review team and any subsequent planning. 

• A high-quality self-study is central to 
accomplishing the goals for program review: 
The self-study is the part of the review 
where most of the information about the 
school is generated. It also serves as a 
model for continuing evaluation and is the 
basis for planning for improvement. 



Organizing 



In summary, the self-study carried out by the 
school community determines the success or failure 
of the entire secondary program review. A school 
carrying out a half-hearted pro forma self-study 
will reap at best a nondescript review or at worst 
an embarrassing external review that will result in 
meaningless planning for improvement. The guide for 
conducting a self-study has been included in this 
document to emphasize the importance of the self- 
study. Guidelines on procedures and techniques for 
collecting information for the visit by the external 
review team are also included. 

This guide outlines suggested processes and 

strategies for the collection of information for 

schools engaged in a self-study. It covers the 
following areas: 

• Organizing for self-study 

• Applying the schoolwide criteria 

• Applying the curriculum criteria 

• Developing the self-study summary 

• Using a self-study 

for Self-Si;udy 



Introduction 

As schools organise for self-study, there must 
be clarity about responsibilities and involvement. 
Secondary schools have been described by some as 
departments within schools and loosely co -pled 
organizations. Nowhere, as some describe it, is 
the norm of privacy more common or more sacrosanct. 



The criteria for program review are designed to 
promote a more cohesive and coordinated view of 
secondary schools. In carrying out the self-study, 
it is not sufficient for a participant to contribute 
only as an individual or to be interested only in 
the results that affect one* s own department. 
Six of the criteria are schoolwide and require 
individuals and departments in the school to look at 
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the sum of all the parts — the school as a whole and 
Its effect on students. 



As a school organizes for self-study, it will 
be setting up the ways in which staff will be 
contributing as members of three different groups: 
(1) individuals; (2) members of departments; and (3) 
members of the school as a whole. Self-study at 
these three levels reflects an expectation for an 
improvement process to thrive at each level. 

In addition to the involvement of the 
administrative, counseling, and instructional staff, 
students must be included in the self-study. 
Students who participate should reflect the diver- 
sity of the student population. They should be 
selected from the college-bound and general-track 
students; vocational-technical education students; 
remedial or other special services students; 
advanced-placement students; at-risk or potential 
dropout students; students from each grade level; 
students from the various races and cultures at 
the school; transfer students; recent graduates; 
students involved in extracurricular activities, 
including sports and academic, dramatic, or other 
clubs; and students who participate in student 
government. Finally, the school may also elect to 
include parents, members of the school-site council, 
and representatives of the local community. 

Each participant in the self-study is involved 
in analyzing where the program is vis-a-vis the 
criteria. At the individual level each member 
of the school community is charged with (1) 
self-analysis of practices that pertain to each 
criterion; (2) peer observation and feedback, 
applying selected criteria; and (3) focused discus- 
sion with others about various aspects of the school 
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program and the impact of each on the students, as 
represented in the quality criteria. 

All teachers in their departmental work groups 
are involved collectively in looking at both the 
curriculum and the schoolwide criteria. The depart- 
mental perspective is important in the self-study 
because departments have identities, reputations, 
and norms which have a direct impact on what stu- 
dents experience in school, and departments are 
effective organizing units for change. For the 
curriculum criteria, the departments compare their 
curricula with state and professional standards and 
review the implementation of the curricula. The 
results of this comparison and review are then 
judged according to program review criteria. 

At the departmental level for both the school- 
wide and curriculum criteria, teachers analyze their 
own practices as they pertain to the criteria for 
their content area, and group analysis of depart- 
mental norms, policies, and practices that pertain 
to implementation of the schoolwide and curriculum 
criteria. Peer observation and focused discussion 
are the basic methods to use. 

For the seven schoolwide criteria considered in 
the self-study, all participants are involved in 
shaping the individual and departmental input 
into ^Mineralizations about the school. Good input 
from the individual and departmental level will 
permit the staff and studerts to see the school as a 
whole and identify areas in need of improvement as 
well as areas of strength. At the schoolwide level 
individuals are charged with going beyond their 
particular classroom, content area, responsibility, 
or perspective and working to synthesize what they 
know with what others know. They must not exempt 
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themselves from accountability for the impact of the 
school as a whole • 

The Importance of Establishing a Schoolwide 
Perspective 

The first step in the self-study process is 
deciding what questions to ask, what activities to 
observe, and what data to review to be able to 
compare each aspect of the school program with 
the related quality criterion. Decisions must be 
made on what classes to observe; what students to 
follow through their classes; what Borts of ques- 
tions to ask the students, the staff tuembers, the 
administrators, the council members, and others 
involved in the various parts of the program; and 
what sorts of records are to be collected, including 
students* work samples, students* achievement data, 
records of awards, minutes of meetings, and so on* 
These decisions also go a long way toward determin- 
ing the usefulness of the self-study as well as 
the program review by establishing a schoolwide 
perspective of program quality. 

In the development of procedures for collecting 
information about the school program, certain sets 
of data should not be overlooked. They include the 
school performance report, with locally developed 
indicators of success; the recommendations of the 
most recent WASC accreditation review and follow-up 
action taken in response to those recommendations; 
and the results of the California Assessment Fro*- 
gram and other norm-ref erenced tests analyzed for 
patterns of achievement for all students and for 
specific groups of students over time* 

Good reviews and, subsequently, good planning 
occur when people have good information and the 
energy to act on it. The self-study must not be so 
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burdensome that it discourages quality interaction 
among staff , students , and the community. To 
avoid having the self-study feel like an academic 
exercise or meaningless paperwork, it is important 
to keep the following in mind: 

1. Information collected is to be used by 
the school and the external review team 
to meet the goals of the program review: 
diagnosis, improvement, and planning. 

2. The diagnosis provided by the self-study 
is shaped by the quality criteria. 

3. Those organizing the self-study must 
guard against overburdening individuals, 
departments, or the school as a whole. 

Artifacts and Opinions 

The artifacts of a self-study are the materials 
collected. They include examples of students* work 
and projects, videotapes of teachers conducting 
class, students working, records and transcripts, 
memos , and minutes of meetings . Artifacts consti- 
tute the best way for a school to determine the 
validity of opinions which are the other major kind 
of information. It is important to solicit the 
opinions of students, parents, staff, and adminis- 
trators. Opinions provide valuable information on 
the overall sense of a school. Whenever possible, 
people should be asked to provide examples or 
artifacts to support their opinions. 

In summary, each school is urged to individual- 
ize its procedures for collecting information. If 
the suggestions for collection of data are seen as 
items on a menu from which schools pick and choose 
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what fits their situation, the information collected 
will be more meaningful and powerful. 

Using the Quality Criteria for Self-Study 

The criteria for secondary program reviews 
arc grouped in two main sections — (1) schoolwide 
criteria; and (2) curriculum. There are seven 
schoolwide criteria: (1) Students' Paths Through 
High School; (2) Integrated Skills; (3) Instruc- 
tional Practices; (4) Special Needs; (5) Student 
Services: Guidance and Counseling; (6) Improvement 
Processes; and (7) the Culture of the School. The 



eight curriculum areas that are reviewed include: 
(1) English-Language Arts; (2) Mathematics; (3) 
Science; (4) History-Social Science; (5) Foreign 
Language; (6) Visual and Performing Arts; (7) 
Physical Education; and (8) Vocational-Technical 
Education. 

The concepts embedded in these criteria are not 
new. They represent significant agreements in the 
current analysis of effective secondary education 
and incorporate the sound curriculum, effective 
educational practice, and applied organizational 
management. 



Applying the Schoolwide Criteria 



The schoolwide criteria are designed to focus 
on what students experience as individuals, as 
members of groups (enrollees in advanced placement 
classes, special classes, and so on), and as a total 
student body. Typically, separate groups of adults 
at the school, such as teachers, department chairs, 
counselors, and administrators, work with students 
on discrete bits of content or need. Students 
experience the discrete bits and synthesize them 
into their experience in school. The adults often 
are not aware of all the different pieces that 
students put together. Using the criteria to look 
at the school programs will help schools to see 
what the school experience is for different kinds of 
students and determine the degree of congruence 
between what is stated policy and what students and 
other members of the school community actually 
experience. 

The quality criteria are summative statements 
of a high-quality program that is actually 

■ - 



experienced by the student. When applying the 
schoolwide criteria for self-study, members of the 
school community organizing and conducting the study 
should follow the steps listed below: 

1, Everyone involved in the self-study must become 
acquainted with the contents of the criteria 
and must be knowledgeable about the specific 
criterion or criteria he or she is to apply. 

2. Those who are to apply a given criterion must 
decide what procedures they will use and what 
specific information they will seek out. For 
example: How will they follow individual 
students through their day at school. What 
students should they select? What classes will 
they observe? For how long? What specifically 
should nhey observe while in each classroom? 
Who will they talk to? About what? What 
pieces of paper, and what other artifacts 
should they review? 
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3* The process of collecting information about the 
criterion being applied is carried out as 
planned • 

4. Then the individuals who applied each criterion 
discuss what they have found, pooling their 
information to develop a common perspective of 
the program in operation and its impact on 
students • 

5. This conmion perspective is then compared with 
the criterion. Areas of the program that 
reflect the description in the criterion are 
identified as the program's strengths; those 
that do not match the criterion are potential 
improvement areas • 

6* The group must next decide which of the 
potential improvement areas should be selected 
for action. For example: Which would have the 
greatest impact on the criterion area as a 
whole? Which would offer the greatest poten- 
tial for success? In what sequence should they 
be approached? 
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7. Finally, the conclusions of the group are 
recorded so that they can be included in the 
self-study summary and shared first with the 
school's community, and then with the visiting 
review team. 

In the pages that follow, the quality criteria 
are treated individually so that the participants in 
the self- study can use the criteria singly or 
together. A general overview of the criterion is 
followed by a guide for gathering information and 
finally by a model for conducting that portion of 
the self-study. Each school's self-study will be 
unique to that site, and participants will want to 
adjust the self-study to fit the needs of the 
particular school. Note: The following information 
should be considered a guide and not a mandate. 
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Conducting the Self-Study for Students^ Paths Through High School 



The criterion for students^ paths through high 
school focuses on the policies and opportunities 
that determine the student ^s experience in courses 
and programs during high school. The term students^ 
paths refers to the parts composed of coursework and 
other structured elements experienced by a student. 
Included are a common core of curriculum experienced 
by all students; a rich offering of curriculum and 
structured experiences beyond the common core; and a 
carefully monitored network consisting of skills, 
training, and counseling that permits students to 
iiiove between paths and attain their highest ability. 
Regardless of the path taken, students should be 
informed and havc^ the potential to move between 
paths and be assured of a high-quality comprehensive 
program in each path. 

When gathering and analyzing information for 
this criterion, keep in mind the following major 
themes : 

1. Students achieve a core of common learn- 
ings. In addition, specialieed courses 
enable students to attain their goals and 
prepare themselves for higher education 
or work. 

2. The school^ s policy and practices ensure 
that all students have equal opportunity 
for quality learning situations. The 
bridges between the paths that students 
might take through high school allow them 
to move to more rigorous or challenging 
courses . Students are encouraged to take 
higher-level classes and are supported when 
they do. 



3. Parents, teachers, counselors, and students 
work together to set the best path for each 
student. The paths are regularly evaluated 
to ensure that they are comprehensive and 
balanced. 

4. Students and* parents receive frequent 
assessment of and advice about student 
progress. Students see how what they are 
learning fits together and feel that what 
they are learning is important. 

The key to getting information about student 
paths is in the unit of analysis: the individual 
student's path. The criterion loses its meaning if 
one only looks at cross-sectional data. Therefore, 
self-study procedures should be designed to gather 
data on whole paths of individual students. 

Sources of Information 

• People 

- Students, including graduates 

- Counselors 

- Department chairs 

- Teachers 

- Parents, including members of the site 
council 

- Representatives of local businesses and 
colleges 



• Doctiments 



- Course offerings overall, including core 
requirements, enrichment and extension 
offerings, and remedial courses 

- Prerequisite course patterns 

- Students' transcripts 

- Scheduling and time lines for registration 

- Number of students receiving guidance about 
paths 

- Reports of students* work in colleges and 
businesses 

- Individuals involved in guidance regarding 
paths 

- Teachers' knowledge about paths — entry 
requirements and the rigor of courses 



- Written material for registration guidance 

- Other 

Possible Procedures 

• Review documents in order to develop profiles 
of paths taken by different groups of students. 

• Conduct in-depth case studies of paths for a 
representative group of students. Interview a 
couple of graduates. 

• Carry out department analyses of students' 
paths. 
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Conducting the Self-Study for Integrated Skills 



The criterion for integrated skills focuses 
on the skills of thinking, learning, listening, 
speaking, writing, reading, and calculating, which 
are common across all areas of the curriculum. The 
term integrated skills refers to the extent to which 
schoolwide curriculum and instruction integrate 
these skills and require students to develop and 
utilize them in an integrated fashion. In this 
criterion both the identified skills that all 
students^ experience as necessary for their success 
in school and the systematic plan for a school 
staff to monitor and teach these skills are consid- 
ered. Within this criterion is the educational goal 
of equity in that the degree to which students 
integrate skills is often the critical factor in 
opening a number of diverse paths. 

When gathering and analyzing information for 
the integrated skills criterion, keep in mind the 
following major themes of the criterion: 

1. All students in all courses are developing 
and using these integrated skills. 

2. This focus on integrated skills is enabling 
students in all paths to move into and 
succeed in a more demanding curriculum. 

3. All students are expected to use and 
increase their thinking skills. The 
development of higher mental proces ses is 
central to instruction in all subject 
areas. 
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4. In-service programs are helping teachers 
increase their own skills and implement 
activities and assignments in their classes 
that develop these skills, 

Sources of Information 

• People 

- Observation of instructional activities 

- Students* discussion of instruction in the 
integrated skills and their perceived need 
for such instructions 

- Staff* s discussioi. of which integrated 
skills are taught, when, where, and how 
they are taught, and to what extent such 
instruction is needed 

- Discussions with librarians and teachers 
about library use 

- Other 

• Documents 

- Students * assignments 

- Integrated skills evident in curriculum 

( a) Skills students are presumed to have 

(b) Skills taught directly in curriculum 

- Course expectations 

- Schoolwide expectations 

- Testing data on integrated skills 

( a) Standardized 

(b) Formal classroom 

(c) Informal classroom 

- Remedial programs (reading, mathematics, 
writing) 

- Library collection, usage, and schedule 

- Other 
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Possible Procedures 



• All teachers are interviewed about their 
expectations for these skills and the degree to 
which students exhibit them. Consider each of 
the identified skills. 

• Interview students on what skills are required 
to do well in a particular course, whether they 
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have the skills, how they get help in develop- 
ing the skills if they do not already have 
them. Consider each of the identified skills. 

Each department reviews its curriculum, 
including course objectives, to determine the 
extent to which the development of the skills, 
including thinking skills, is embedded in the 
curriculum. 
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Conducting the Self-Study 



The criterion for instructional practices 
focuses on the techniques and strategies teachers 
use to impart the curriculum and promote learning. 
It is analogous to the integrated skills criterion 
in that while the integrated skills criterion goes 
beyond curriculum content to learning, the instruc- 
tional practices criterion goes beyond curricular 
content to pedagogy. Central to the instructional 
practices criterion is the notion of the teacher as 
a professional; that is , an individual with a 
professional knowledge of curriculum and craft. The 
content of the criterion is based on the premise 
that teachers know and employ effective teaching- 
learning strategies in all of their interactions 
with students. 

When gathering and analyzing information for 
the instructional priictices criterion, keep in 
mind the following major themes of the criterion: 

1. Teachers are knowledgeable about the 
central issues, the major works and people, 
and the primary methods of thought and 
communication of their discipline. Stu- 
dents^ learning time is concentrated on the 
important priorities of the subject. 

2. Students^ lessons: (1) prepare the stu- 
dents for new content; (2) introduce the 
content; (3) involve students in inter- 
active activities suited to the content; 
(4) require use of the content with 
guidance and feedback; and (5) require use 
of the content in independent work and 
through transfer to new situations in 
synthesis with other knowledge and skills. 



Instructional Practices 



3. Class time is used to encourage students to 
develop and elaborate ideas, and discus- 
sions are designed to help students sort 
out the critical issues on the subject. 

4. Teaching methods and assignments are 
matched to the learning situation. Type 
of content, style of learning, style of 
teaching, and resources available are 
considered, with emphasis on developing the 
students^ capacity to think and learn on 
their own. 

5. Expectations for students* performance are 
clear and fair; students receive timely 
feedback; time is managed to maximize 
learning; teachers* attention is balanced, 
timely, and fair; and the belief that all 
students can and will learn guides inter- 
actions among teachers and students. 

Sources of Information 

6 People 

- Observation of instruction 

- Teachers * discussion 

- Students* discussion 

- Other 

o Documents 

- Students* work 

- Lesson plans 

- Videotapes of instruction 

- Staff developmental activities 

"* Departmental meeting agendas and minutes 

- Other 
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Possible Procedures 



' ♦ Teachers pair up for peer observation based 
on criterion. Each pair observes In three 
to four classrooms In their own and another 
department. 

• Sample portfolios of students' work are 
analyzed. 

• Each department In a staff meeting discusses 
the Instructional strategies used and 
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records ways In which students receive 
Information, are encouraged to learn, 
acquire skills and knowledge. 

Department members Interview students 
regarding Issues raised In the criterion. 

A group of teachers Is selected and trained 
In peer observation. This group observes 
randomly selected classes within each 
department. 
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Conducting the Self-Study 



The criterion for students with special needs 
focuses on the curriculum program offered the 
students with special needs and the support received 
by these students to be successful participants in 
the regular program. Basic to this criterion are 
the concepts of equal access to the core curriculum; 
a rigorous and challenging curriculum program 
commensurate with students^ highest potential; 
and a balanced curriculum, including one that is 
delivered, when and to the degree necessary, by the 
use of the primary language as a vehicle of instruc- 
tion. Also central to the special needs criterion 
are the school policies, staff developmental 
activities, support services, and commitment of 
staff and cojimunity that support the delivery of a 
well-coordinated and well^-articulated program for 
studeu":s. They are thereby enabled to experience 
success in their academic endeavors as well as their 
daily school activities as a whole. 

When gathering and analyzing information for 
the special needs criterion, keep in mind the 
following major themes of the criterion: 

1. The special services received by the 
student help him or her master the content 
of the core curriculum. 

2. The methods, materials, and assignments 
used in coursework are appropriate to 
the special needs and abilities of each 
student . Coursework is challenging . 
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Students with Special Needs 



3. Teachers are knowledgeable about the needs, 
capabilities, and learning progress of the 
students, and they work together to provide 
a coherent , well-articulated program. 

4. Schoolwide policies and procedures encour- 
age and support an environment in which all 
students experience success in learning. 

Sources of Information 

• People 

- Students, including graduates 

- Special services staff 

- Teachers — specifically, their knowledge 
about special services 

- Counselors 

- Parents of students with special needs 
d Documents 

- Students * assignments 

- Individual education plans (lEPs)/ 
individual learning plans (iLPs) 

- Initial and ongoing assepsment data of 
students 

- School plan 

- Staff development topics 

- Course outlines and expectations 

- Specialist staff meeting minutes/policy 
statements 
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Possible Procedures 



• In-depth case studies of a sample of stu- 
dents are conducted. How the total program 
works how the different regular and 
special components work together are 
investigated. 

• All departments review the availability 
of special ssrvices and resources and the 
use of teaching strategies and materials to 
address the needs of this group of students 
effectively. 
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The school-site council reviews the school 
plan and analyzes the effectiveness of its 
implementation at the school as it addresses 
the . needs of students with special needs. 
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Conducting the Self-Study for Student Services: 



Guidance and Counseling 



The criterion for student services focuses on 
the guidance program and its impact on students' 
sue: ess The term student services r'^.ers to a 
comprehensive program of counseling ana guidance 
for all students in support of their acquisition of 
the school's curriculum and their participation in 
school life. The counseling and guidance program 
is designed to provide a positive school climate for 
students to experience success in school, help 
students overcome behaviors disabling to learning, 
and remove barriers to equal access and equity. To 
be assured of a high quality of student services, 
all students learn how to plan for and deal effec- 
tively with societal and educational changes and to 
take personal responsibility for becoming indepen- 
dent, lifelong learners. 

When information on the student services 
criterion is being gathered and analyzed, the 
following major themes should be kept in mind: 

1. All students receive counseling and 
guidance services and have equal access 
to program services. The program is 
designed to anticipate the needs of and be 
responsive to all students and includes a 
guidance curriculum, individualized student 
planning, and systems of student support. 
As a result of the program, students: 

- Acquire necessary decision-making 
information. 

- Learn to apply planning and survival 
skills. 

- Experience a supportive and rewarding 
learning environment. 

- Address educational , career , personal , 
and social concerns. 



2. Student services refers to a comprehensive 
program of counseling and guidance and is 
an integral part of the total school. 
Services are widely known and understood by 
the entire school community. 

3. The program of services is written down, is 
well publicized, and includes a scheduled 
calendar of program activities. 

4. Leadership is evident throughout the school 
and all staff members support and provide 
guidance services. 

5. Ongoing staff development activities 
support program delivery. 

6. An ongoing review of the services is made 
to promote continual improvement. The 
program of services is evaluated annually 
and revised accordingly* 

The key to getting information about student 
services lies in the analysis of how student 
services affect students' success. Therefore, 
self-study procedures should be designed to gather 
data from observations, interviews, and documenta- 
tion which reflect the results and comprehensive 
nature of the school's student services. 

Sources of Information 

« People 

- Students, including graduates 

- Parents, including members of the school 
site council 

- Adiui ni s t r a t or s 

- Department chairs 

- Teachers 



- Representatives of local businesses and 
colleges 

- Community-based organizations and social 
service agencies 

• Documents 

- Statement of school policy and philosophy on 
student services 

- Handbook for guidance and counseling ser- 
vices 

- Guidance calendar for delivery of services 

- Guidance and counseling goals and objec- 
tives and student outcomes and competen- 
cies 

- Guidance and counseling materials and 
curriculum 

- Guidance and counseling assessment and 
questionnaires 
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- Evaluation of guidance activities 

- Daily counselor logs and client contacts 

- Review of records on dropouts, truancy, 
attendance, and so on 

- Case studies 

- Staff development activities 
Possible Procedures 

• Review guidance curriculum and program activi- 
ties. 

# Conduct in-depth case studies of a representa- 
tive group of students, including graduates. 

e Analyze student services and the effects on 
student outcomes* 
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Conducting the Self-Study for the Improvement Processes 



The criterion for the improvement processes 
focuses on the policies and practices of organiza- 
tional renewal in a school, the climate resulting 
from the policies and practices, and the components 
of the improvement effort. TLe term improvement 
processes refers to all the activities related to 
organizational renewal iii a broadly conceived sense, 
including planning and organizing for change, 
identifying needs, setting goals, implementing 
changes, carrying out staff development, and main- 
taining effective schoolwide leadership. The 
assumption is that a deliberate and systematic forum 
for renewal is operating and that the renewal effort 
is part of everyday life at school. 

When gathering and analyzing information for 
the improvement process criterion, keep in mind 
the following major themes of the criterion: 

!• The decision-making processes used by the 
school are widely known and broadly based 
and include the school site council. 

2. The improvement goals reflect the academic 
focus of the school; the goals and objec- 
tives of the program are clearly defined 
and widely known; and the school plan 
provides a focus for the alignment of 
curriculiam, instructional practices, and 
evaluation. 

3. Collaboration exists among teachers and 
administrators, and teachers readily par- 
ticipate in the development and implementa- 
tion of improvement efforts at the school. 

ER?Qr 



4. Staff development Is an ongoing activity 
designed to improve the job-related knowl- 
edge and skills of all who interact with 
the students. High interest and commitment 
to professional growth and improvement are 
evident. 

5. Supervision of instruction is ongoing and 
systematic and is aimed at instructional 
improvement. 

Sources of Information 

♦ People 

- Teachers 

- Department chairs 

School site and school advisory council 
members 

- Student council members 

• Documents 

- School plan 

- Minutes of the school sxte and the school's 
advisory council meetings 

- Other meeting agendas and minutes, such as 
department meetings and the school's 
leadership meetings 

- School policy statements 

- Staff development activities; evaluation 
of the agenda 
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Possible Procedures 



• The school site council researches, 
recounts, and records the improvement 
activities during the past few years through 
a series of interviev<7S with teachers, 
administrators, and students. 

• The department chairs analyze the current 
school plan in order to determine the 
status of the proposed improvement effort. 
Each department discusses its own 
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department-level improvement process as it 
complements the school-level process. Each 
chair reports to the school-site council as 
a whole. 

The school site council discusses the 
school improvement process j including goal 
setting, planning, implementation of 
improvement strategies, and evaluation of 
the implementation of the school plan to 
date. 
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Conducting the Self-Study for the Culture of the School 



The criterion for the culture of the school 
describes the tone or atmosphere of the school which 
reflects shared values; the sense of mission; and 
the dominant ideas and philosophy of all who are a 
part of the school organization. Central to this 
criterion is the idea that the school culture, 
which is shaped and promoted by the leaders (admin- 
istrators, faculty, and students) at the school, 
in turn shapes the day-to-day activities and inter- 
actions of the students, the teachers, the adminis- 
trative staff, and parents and community members who 
interact with the school. 

When gathering and analyzing information for 
the culture of the school criterion, keep in mind 
the following major themes of the criterion: 

1. The administrators, teachers, students, and 
parents believe that student learning is 
the primary purpose of the school. 

2. School leaders (administrators, teachers, 
and students) actively shape and promote 
the culture of the school, focusing 
energies so that the school's purpose and 
vision guide the everyday behavior of 
students and teachers in the classroom. 

3. Students find school a pleasant, safe, 
and orderly place to be and the environment 
conducive to learning. 

4. Teachers enjoy the freedom to experiment, 
tO' be innovative; they feel a strong sense 
of efficacy. 
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5. Administrators and teachers value service 
to students, self-renewal, and professional 
development. 

Sources of Information 

• People Sources 

- Students, student leaders, graduates 

- Teachers, department chairs 

- Administrative staff 

- Specialist staff, including counselors 

- Parents; members of the comunity 

• Document Sources 

- School policy statements 

- Minutes, agendas of school site and school 
advisory councils, department meetings, 
curriculum council or department chair 
meetings, student government meetings 

- School plan 

Possible Procedures 

9 The school-site council researches the 
aspects of the school's culture by inter- 
viewing selected people and by reviewing 
of documents. 

• A small group of students, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and parents interview randomly 
selected members of their peer group about 
each aspect of the school's culture. Each 
group reports its findings to the school 
site council. 
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Applying the Curriculum Criteria 



The curriculum criteria have been developed 
in concert with the model curriculum standards now 
available to school districts. These curriculum 
criteria, although specific in content, contain a 
common set of features that run throughout each of 
the criteria. The common elements include the 
content of what students learri, instructional 
practices specifically related to the content, 
course sequence, staff development, and leadership. 
The criteria have been designed to be summative and 
are not intended to be used to generate detailed or 
complex portions of a single curriculum. They are 
intended to provide a general indicator of what a 
high-quality program would be like in operation and 
provide a state toward which ^"hools should strive. 

Applying the Curricular Criteria 

As previously mentioned, the quality criteria 
are intended to be used as summary statements of 
overall program quality. For the purpose of 
effective self-study, a deeper view of the school 
curriculum must provide the base of the study; and 
the quality criteria must provide the common 
language and cohesion that leads to in-depth 
analysis. For this reason, then, the model cur- 
riculum standards are used in concert with the 
quality criteria for curriculum during the 
self-study 
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At the beginning of the curriculum self-study, 
it is necessary to determine the participants, the 



extent of their participation, and the net result of 
the participation. Typically, key self-study 
participants are teachers; department chairpersons; 
program coordinators; specialists; counselors; 
school leaders, including academic deans and prin- 
cipals; and other interested personnel. The school 
staffs may wish to include in the self-study of 
curriculum areas experts from outside their school, 
including staff from the community and state col- 
leges and universities. All outside teaching staff 
should be prepared for their role as a curriculum 
specialist and mentor. 

The second step in the self-study is a thorough 
preparation for participants that includes a review 
of the model curriculum standards, the quality 
criteria for the curricular areas, curriculum 
frameworks and handbooks, and significant articles 
related to curriculum. This reading is meant to 
provide the background for the review of the arti- 
facts within each department, such as syllabi; 
course outlines; departmental policy, including 
grading and discipline; and other data collected as 
part of the self-study. 

The basic procedures for conducting the 
curriculum self-study are: (1) the self-study 
participants first review the model curriculum 
standards for their subject area, then compare the 
assignments and activities of their students with 
those described in the model curriculum standards; 
and (2) they compare what is being taught in their 



In certain subjects, model curriculum standards do not exist. For these subjects, standards are usually 
available from state and national curriculum associations. 
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department to the model curriculum standards 
supplemented by district curriculum guides. Other 
resources that would be useful in this analysis of 
curriculum and instructional practices include: 

- Statement on Competencies in English and 
Mathematics Expected of Entering Freshmen , 
available from the State Department of 
Education 

- University of California/The California 
State University English and mathematics 
diagnostic tests 

- School performance report, both state and 
local sections 

- State curriculum frameworks and handbooks, 
available from the State Department of 
Education 

This analysis of curriculum and instructional 
practice is the essential first step in applying the 
curricular criteria. From this point the self-study 
would follow the steps described on pages 66-67 for 
the schoolwide criteria. 

Specific ways to implement this portion of the 
self-study are endless and should be tailored to 
fit the school setting, the programs, and the 
needs of the participants. Regardless of the 
precise direction of the self-study, several common 
strategies should be used throughout: 

• Collect information from a variety of 
sources, including observation of instruc- 
tion, the thoughts and opinions of students, 
the review of students* work and students* 
achievement, and the thoughts and opinions 
of teachers and other instructional staff 
members . 
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Back up perceptions with actual students* 
work. The self -study is meant to uncover 
what the students actually experience from 
the curriculum, not simply what is offered. 

Look for a rich mix of student assignments 
designed to give in-depth experiences in a 
specific situation or example within a 
topic. Look also for coverage of all the 
topics. 

Consider varying points of view, including 
those of individuals, departments, and total 
staff, to determine what is the overall 
effect of the curriculum, how what one 
department does fits in with other aspects 
of school life, and how the organization as 
a whole supports and strengthens the 
curriculum. 

Maintain a broad base of involvement in 
the self-study. Included here are good use 
of teachers, support staff, counselors, and 
other staff as appropriate in gathering 
information about the program; and analysis 
and synthesis of the results of the data 
collection. 

Make use of individuals from outside the 
immediate school setting to get a long-range 
view of student preparation and performance. 
The use of department chairs from inteme- 
diate, junior high, or middle school 
settings as well as staff from institutions 
of higher education helps to provide a total 
picture. 
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Review all of the model curriculum standards 
for a discipline when viewing a single 
content area* Note areas of alignment, 
indicate areas of variation or d.lsagreement , 
and analyze what factor of the program may 
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have produced the variance • Determine if 
it is an area that may be appropriate as a 
focus for school improvement* Outline those 
areas that reflect particular strength 
within the curriculum. 
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Self-Study Summary 



Once all necessary information has been 
gathered, analyzed, discussed, and compared with the 
quality criteria, a summary of the self -study is 
developed. This summary should convey a thoughtful 
and professional review of the schoolwide program 
and the curriculum areas defined in the quality 
criteria. 

The summary should not be a lengthy document. 
One page is probably not enough. On the other hand, 
a 50-page document may be filled with too much 
detail and, therefore, too cumbersome to be 
meaningful to the school community. 

The summary of the self-study for each cri- 
terion should include the following: 

1. A written record of the result of comparing 
the school program with the issues, concepts, 
or ideas in each of the paragraphs of the 
quality criteria. 



How the Self-Study Is 

During the program review the school* s 
self-study is used as a base for discussion about 
the school's program In operation at the site. 
It is sent to each member of the review team before 
the review so that it can be used to frame the 
review strategy and ensure that important points 
are covered. As the review progresses, the review 
team will use the self-study as a guide in review- 
ing the school's program, validating the results 
of the self-study when the findings of the review 
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2. A summative value judgment about the results of 
that comparison. 

3. Identification of priority improvement efforts. 

4. Recognition of the strengths of the particular 
aspects of the program and/or aspects in which 
there has been significant improvement. 

The completed summary will include the results 
of the self-study for each of the 15 quality cri- 
teria. The section that includes the results of 
the self-study in the two curriculum areas selected 
by the school for in-depth review most likely will 
be more full-blown than those for the other five 
areas. The conclusion reached in the other areas, 
however, will be of great value to each department 
in planning curriculum, instructional, and 
organizational improvements. 



Used During the Review 



team confirm the results, and S'. '^king additional 
information when the self-study results and the 
team findings differ. 

When the diagnostic portion of the review is 
complete, the key planners, the principal, and the 
review team will consider the identified areas of 
improvement within the self-study as they make 
recommendations for improving the effectiveness of 
the program and recognize areas of program strength. 
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Parents-Chinese/English Edition (1985) 3.25*' 
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Proficient Students (1984) 3.50 

0-801 1-0466-1 Instructional Patterns: Curriculum for Parenthood 
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0-801 1-0209-X Martin Luther King, Jr., 1929—1968 (1983) 3.25 

0-8011-0358-4 Mathematics Framework for California Public Schools 

(1985) 3.00 

0-801 1-0664-8 Mathematics Model Curriculum Guide, K— 8 (1987) 2.75 
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0-801 1-0305-3 Paths Through High School: A California Curriculum Study 

(1987) 4.00 

0-801 1-0671-0 Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as a Process (1987) 6.00 

0-801 1-0684-2 Program Guidelines for Hearing Impaired Individuals (1987) 6.00 

0-8011-0258-8 Program Guidelines for Severely Orthopedically Impaired 

Individuals (1985) 6.00 

0-801 1-0684-2 Program Guidelines for Visually Impaired Individuals (1987) 6.00 

0-8011-0688-5 Program Quality Review for Elementary Schools (1987) 4.50 

0-801 1-0690-7 Program Quality Review for High Schools (1987) 4.50 
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0-801 1-0665-6 Science Model Curriculum Guide, K— 8 (1987) 3.25 
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Orders should be directed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 

Please include the International Standard Book Number (ISBN) for each 
title ordered. 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders 
without checks are accepted only from governmental agencies in California. 
Sales tax should be added to all orders from California purchasers. 

A complete list of publications available from the Department, including 
apprenticeship instructional materials, may be obtained by writing to the 
address listed above. 

♦The following editions arc also available, at the same price: Armenian/ English, Cambo- 
dian/English, Hmong/ English, Korean/ English, Laotian/ English, Spanish/ English, and Viet- 
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